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PREFACE. 

The  following  pages  were  written  at 
the  request  of  a  friend,  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils.  The  object  proposed  was 
to  combine  amusement  with  instruction ; 
to  enlighten  the  understanding,  without 
the  formality  of  prescribing  a  task. 
The  age  of  those,  for  whom  the  work 
was  designed,  admitted  neither  of  exten- 
sive research,  nor  of  long  discussion. 
Such  as  it  is,  the  author  submits  it  to 
the  candor  of  Instructors,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  an  additional  facility 
to  the  impovement  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 


CONVERSATION  I. 

Mrs.  Lismore.  YES,  my  dear  children,  your 
father  and  myself  are  most  happy  in  your  return 
from  school  during  the  Holidays ;  but  we  hope, 
though  given  you  for  amusement  and  relaxation, 
they  will  not  be  past  without  improvement. 

Charles.  But,  mamma,  shall  we  study  regu- 
larly, as  at  school  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Certainly  not ;  I  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
point you  tasks,  or  confine  you  unwillingly  to 
your  books.  But  is  there  no  other  mode  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  but  from  books,  and  is  it  im- 
possible to  gain  information  except  by  commit- 
ting periodical  lessons  ? 

Emma.  Indeed,  my  dear  mother,  we  know 
from  experience,  there  are  much  pleasanter  ways 
of  learning.  You  and  papa  are  so  willing  to  ex- 
plain all  that  we  ought  to  know,  and  so  judicious- 
ly mingle  instruction  and  amusement  in  your 
conversations,  that  we  must  be  very  stupid  not 
to  improve  as  rapidly  at  home  as  at  school. 

Mrs.  L.  The  willingness  you  have  ever  dis- 
covered to  be  instructed  has  given  us  great  pleas- 
ure, and  so  long  as  you  continue  docile  and  at- 
tentive, we  shall  never  weary  in  our  exertions. 
You  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  every  me- 
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ment  is  precious,  and  should  be  employed  in  the 
attainment  of  knowledge.  Like  the  industrious 
bee,  which  from  the  most  poisonous  flower  ex- 
tracts delicious  honey,  so  may  you,  from  every 
object,  gather  information  and  improvement.  In 
attentively  observing  the  operations  of  nature,  in 
studying  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  character 
of  plants,  you  will  find  a  constant  source  of  won- 
der and  delight.  There  is  nothing  so  minute 
which  God  has  created,  but  it  deserves  our  ad- 
miration ;  and  every  thing  around  us  speaks  of 
his  goodness  and  his  power. 

Charles.  Yes,  mamma,  we  felt  this  admira- 
tion and  surprise  while  watching  the  motions  of 
some  ants,  we  yesterday  discovered  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Mrs,  L.  They  have  long  excited  attention, 
and  afforded  an  useful  and  entertaining  subject 
for  the  pen  of  the  naturalist  The  regularity 
with  which  they  furm  their  habitations,  their  un- 
remitting diligence  during  the  summer,  and  prov- 
ident care  for  the  wants  of  winter,  aie  really  as- 
tonishing, and  should  often  put  to  shame  the 
more  rational  part  of  the  creation. 

Emma.  There  are  many  kimls  of  this  animal, 
are  there  not,  mamma,  and  some  which  sting 
badly? 

Mrs.  L.  There  are,  my  dear  ;  but  none  whose 
sting  is  very  poisonous,  except  the  large  black 
ant  of  Africa,  which  is  a  most  formidable  insect, 
above  an  inch  in  length  :  it  builds  its  habitation 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  of  viscous  clay,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  :  it  is  constructed  with 
great  art.  and  the  cells  are  so  numerous^and  reg- 


ular,  as  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  a 
honey-comb. 

Charles*  Have  we  any  of  them  here,  mamma  ? 
Mrs.  L.  No,  my  dear ;  ours  are  of  a  more 
harmless  nature,  but  of- two  or  three  different 
kinds,  some  red,  some  black,  both  with  stings 
and  without.  vSuch  as  are  unprovided  with  stings, 
have  a  power  of  spurting,  from  their  hinder  parts, 
a  pungent  liquor,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  the  skin, 
inflames  and  burns  it  like  nettles.  But  we  will, 
if  you  please,  visit  the  ant  hill  in  the  garden  ; — 
get  my  microscope.  Charles,  that  we  may  exam- 
ine one  of  its  inhabitants. 

Charles.  I  should  like,  mamma,  to  see  the  in- 
side of  a  hill. 

Emma.  No,  Charles,  it  would  be  cruel  to  de- 
stroy the  poor  animals'  labour  only  for  the  grati- 
fication ot  your  curiosity. 

Mrs.  L.  It  would  so,  my  love  ;  besides,  in  the 
fields  of  England  they  are  formed  with  little 
apparent  regularity.  In  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Europer  they  construct  them  with  won- 
derful contrivance,  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  tree  and  stream  of  water,  from, 
one  of  which  the  animals  procure  food,  from  the 
other  moisture,  which  is  essential  to  them.  The 
ant-hill  is  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about 
three  feet  high,  composed  of  various  materials, 
united  firmly  together,  and  perforated  with  gal- 
leries and  winding  ways  quite  to  the  bottom  of 
the  structure.  From  this  retreat  to  the  water 
and  the  tree,  there  are  many  paths,  worn  by 
constant  travelling,  along  which  the  busy  in- 
sects are  seen,  continually  passing  and  repass- 


ing;  for  while  the  warm  season  continues,  they 
are  never  a  moment  idle. 

Emma.  \Vhat  astonishing  creatures!  But, 
mamrna,  do  they  live  only  on  vegetable  produc- 
tions ? 

Mrs.  L.  Their  food  is  of  various  kinds,  both 
animal  and  vegetable*  They  kill  and  devour 
small  insects,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  sweets. 
They  never  provide  for  their  community  till 
their  own  wants  are  satisfied,  and  then,  tearing 
in  pieces  the  remainder,  they  carry  it  home.  If 
the  burden  is  too  heavy  for  one.  several  of  tKfem 
will  assist,  some  pushing  and  others  dragging, 
thus  if  they  meet  with  an  insect  larger  than  them- 
selves, many  will  fall  upon  it  at  once,  and  hav- 
ing mangled  it,  each  carries  off  a  spoil.  If  any 
one  makes  a  lucky  discovery,  it  will  give  advice 
to  the  others,  and  the  whole  republic  immediate- 
ly put  themselves  in  motion.  If  in  their  strug- 
gles, one  is  unfortunately  killed,  he  is  immedi- 
ately carried  to  a  great  distance,  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  his  body  might  give  to  their  indus- 
try. After  the  females  have  deposited  their 
eggs,  they  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the  work- 
ing ants,  who  discover  the  greatest  affection  for 
them,  carrying  them  in  cold  days  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  again  in  fine  weather,  removing 
them  to  the  surface,  where  their  maturity  may 
be  assisted  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Even 
should  their  habitation  be  attacked,  and  them- 
selves in  imminent  danger,  they  never  seem  for- 
getful of  their  parental  duties,  but  may  be  seen 
running  wildly  about,  each  with  a  young  one  in 
its  mouth,  often  larger  than  itself. 


Charles.  Your  account,  mamma,  appears  al- 
most incredible,  and  has  much  lessened  my  in- 
terest in  our  inferior  colony.  But  here  they  are, 
and  only  see  how  busy. 

Emma.  Put  one  in  the  microscope,  Charles, 
and  let  us  examine  it. 

Mrs.  L.  The  body  of  the  ant  has  three  di- 
visions ;  do  you  perceive  them,  my  dear  ? 

Emma.  Oh  yes,  even  without  a  glass,  and  in 
the  head  are  two  shining  black  eyes. 

Mrs.  L.  Under  the  eyes  are  two  small  horns 
or  feelers,  composed  of  twelve  joints,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  tine  silky  hair. 

Emma.  Yes,  I  see  them  ;— .how  delicate  ! 
look,  Charles,  I  can  discover,  the  mouth  too, 
which  seems  furnished  with  two  crooked  jaws, 
in  each  of  which  there  are  little  notches,  that  re- 
semble teeth. 

Charles.  And  do  you  see  the  breast,  Emma  ? 
like  the  joints,  it  is  covered  with  fine  hair,  and 
from  it  projects  six  hairy  legs,  which  are  armed 
with  two  small  claws. 

Mrs.  L.  Those  legs  are  very  strong,  and  the 
claws  assist  the  animal  in  climbing,  it  is  so 
formed  as  to  be  bolder  and  more  active  than  any 
of  the  insect  tribe,  and  often  attacks  a  creature 
ten  times  larger  than  itself. 

Charles.  Here  are  many,  mamma,  without 
wings  ;  are  they  of  the  same  tribe  ? 

JVtrs.  L.  Yes,  they  arc  the  working  ant ; 
they  appear  first,  and  are  always  destitute  of 
wings;  the  males  and  females  have  four  large 
ones  ;  the  latter  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  structure  of 
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her  breast,  which  is  more  brown  than  that  of  the 
common  ant,  and  a  little  brighter  than  that  of 
the  male. 

Charles.  There  is  one,  Emma ;  and  here  is  a 
working  ant,  carrying  in  its  mouth  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  others. 
Do  the  males  and  females  never  work,  mamma? 

Mrs.  L.  They  are  seen  mixing  with  the  work- 
ing multitude,  but  it  is  thought  they  never  assist 
in  the  labours  of  the  state. 

Emma.  How  early  in  the  season,  mamma,  do 
these  industrious  little  insects  appear  ? 

Mrs  L.  On  the  first  (ine  day  of  April,  they 
swarm  forth  in  myriads,  but  do  not  leave  their 
hill,  till  they  have  run  over  every  part  of  it,  as 
if  to  examine  its  present  situation,  and  observe 
what  injuries  it  has  sustained  during  the  winter; 
on  the  second  day  they  usually  commence  their 
.  labours. 

diaries.  Here  are  some  eggs,  mamma ;  but  how 
very  large  they  are. 

Mrs.  L.  These  little  white  bodies  are  not 
eggs,  but  the  young  animal  in  a  maggot  state. 
The  egg  is  black,  and  so  very  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible. 

Charlfs.    Are  these  alive,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  and  they  are  often  involved  in 
a  cone,  which,  like  the  silk  worm,  it  has  spun 
around  itself.  If  you  examine  a  real  egg  through 
the  microscope,  you  will  see  it  smooth  and  pol- 
ished, while  the  maggot  is  composed  of  twelve 
rings,  and  is  often  larger  than  the  ant  itself. 

Charles.  How  Ittog  does  it  remain  in  a  mag- 
got state  ? 


Mrs.  L.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  time,  but 
when  it  has  come  to  its  full  growth,  its  breast 
swells,  it  casts  its  skins,  and  loses  all  motion  ; 
an  aurelia  is  formed,  that  represents  distinctly 
all  the  parts  of  the  animal,  which  is  still  motion- 
less. When  at  length  the  insect  has  passed 
through  all  its  changes,  it  bursts  this  last  skin, 
and  assumes  the  form  it  is  ever  after  to  re- 
tain. 

Emma.  And  does  the  insect  itself  burst  the 
skin? 

•Mrs  L.  Not  alone— it  is  assisted  by  the  old 
ones,  who  with  their  teeth  break  the  covering; 
if  left  to  themselves,  the  aurelia  would  never 
get  free,  as  has  been  tried  by  experiment.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  the  old  ones  know  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  covering  should  be  broken, 
for  if  opened  too  soon  the  young  one  dies  of  cold, 
and  if  retarded  too  long,  it  is  suffocated  in  its 
prison. 

Charles.  What  wonderful  little  creatures! 
I  shall  never  again  look  on  them  with  contempt, 
or  heedlessly  tread  on  their  habitations. 

Emma.  I  did  not  think  the  history  of  so  in- 
significant an  animal  could  have  been  so  enter- 
taining, and  I  am  sure,  Charles,  our  morning  has 
passed  much  more  pleasantly  than  in  any  amuse- 
ment we  could  have  found  for  ourselves. 

Mrs.  L.  I  am  glad,  my  dear  children,  to  have 
gratified  you,  and  while  you  remain  at  home,  I 
will,  if  you  wish  it,  give  you  on  each  morning 
the  history  of  some  animal  that  will  be  equally 
entertaining.  In  studying  nature,  you  will  see 
unfolded  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  great 


Author,  who,  in  the  wonderful  construction  of 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  is  not  unmindful  of 
their  wants  and  necessities  —Let  us  now  return 
to  the  house,  where  we  shall  find  your  father 
waiting  for  us. 


CONVERSATION  II. 

Charles.  Take  care,  Emma,  there  is  an  ear- 
wig running  over  that  pear  which  you  are  going 
to  eat. 

Mrs.  Lismore.  You  do  not  suppose  your  sis- 
ter so  childish  as  to  be  afraid  of  an  harmless  ear- 
wig, I  hope,  Charles. 

Charles.  Why.  mamma,  if  it  gets  into  one's 
ear.  it  will  assuredly  kill  them. 

Mrs.  L.  That  is  a  prejudice  founded  in  ignor- 
ance, my  dear  boy,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
you  are  not  better  informed. 

Charles.  But,  mamma,!  have  always  heard  so  ; 
besides  does  not  its  name  justify  my  assertion, 
or  rather  does  not  the  French  name  corroborate 
it, — why  else  is  it  called  perce  oreille,  which 
signifies,  ear  piercer  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  no  doubt  that  name  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  report  against  this  most  harm- 
less of  the  insect  tribe  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust.  The  ear  is  filled  with  wax,  which  pre- 
vents any  insect  from  entering,  and  even  were 
this  away,  it  is  so  lined  and  defended  with  mem- 
branes, as  effectually  to  exclude  any  animal. 

Emma.  Is  the  ear-wig  then  perfectly  harm- 
less, mamma. 


Mrs.  L.  Not  perfectly  so,  it  is  very  trouble- 
some to  gardeners,  as  it  lives  among  flowers  and 
often  destroys  them.  When  fruit  also  Fas  been 
wounded  by  the  flies,  the  ear-wig  sucks  the 
juices  ;  but  it  seldom  commences  an  attack  itself, 
only  completes  the  mischief  begun  by  others. 

Charles.  If  it  is  so  harmless,  I  will  not  kill  it  5 
but,  mamma,  does  it  ever  change  its  form. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  it  does  not  come  quite  perfect 
from  the  egg,  but  a  slight  change  ensues.  The 
skin  that  enclosed  part  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
bursts  behind  and  discloses  four  wings.  It  lives 
but  a  few  days  in  its  winged  state,  when  it  dries 
up  and  dies. 

Emma.  Poor  thing  !  I  will  put  it  out  of  the 
window,  and  shall  never  fear  it  again. 

Mrs.  L.  Yoa  have  no  cause  to  dread  them, 
my  dear,  and  were  you  to  indulge  every  foolish 
prejudice  which  exists  against  many  of  the  insect 
tribe,  you  would  be  in  almost  perpetual  terror, 
for  so  numerous  are  animals  of  this  kind,  that 
naturalists  have  found  it  impossible  to  give  the 
history  of  each,  and  have  therefore  divided  them 
Onto  classes,  and  abridged  their  labours  by  group- 
ing into  one  description  many  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 

Charles.  Mamma, I  have  heard  that  every  drop 
of  water  is  full  of  living  creatures. 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  true,  my  dear,  and  every  blade 
of  grass,  every  green  leaf,  the  ripe  fruits  which 
you  devour  so  eagerly,  even  the  atmosphere  it- 
self, all  are  filled  with  myriads  of  insects,  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  but  equally  perfect  and 
wonderful  in  their  structure,  as  the  larger  tribes, 
of  animals  which  surround  us. 
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Emma.  I  recollect  once  to  have  heard  of  a 
lady,  who,  in  viewing  through  a  solar  microscope 
some  of  these  animaicula,  which  inhabited  a  drop 
of  vinegar,  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  swal- 
lowing at  every  mouthful  some  of  these  crea- 
tures, which  appeared  through  the  glass  of  mon- 
strous size,  and  formidable  structure,  as  actual- 
ly to  faint. 

.Mrs.  L.  1  can  easily  believe  it,  and  this  in- 
stance displays  the  kindness  of  Providence,  in 
concealing  from  the  eye  and  taste,  what  would 
incessantly  annoy  and  disgust  us.  Thompson 
beautifully  expresses  this  sentiment  in  his  Sea- 
sons, and  if  you  will  bring  me  the  volume,  Em- 
ma, I  should  like  to  hear  you  read  the  passage. 

Emma.  There  it  is,  mamma,  and  you  will  find 
the  lines  alluded  to  in  his  Summer,  for  I  re- 
member hearing  my  cousin  speak  of  it  when  I 
was  at  home  before. 

Mrs  L.  Read  it  then,  my  dear,  with  clear- 
ness and  propriety  : — 

Emma  (reads.) 

"  Gradual,  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  descend, 

Evading  e*en  the  microscopic  eye  ! 

Full  Nature  swarms  with  life  ;  "one  wond'rous  mass 

Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized, 

Waiting  the  vital  breath  ;  when  Parent  Heaven 

Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.     The  hoary  fen, 

In  putrid  streams,  emits  the  living- cloud 

Of  pestilence.     Thro'  subterranean  cells, 

Where  searching  sun-beams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 

Earth  animated  heaves      The  flowery  leaf 

Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.     Secure, 

Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 

Holds  multitudes.     But  chief  the  forest-boughs, 

That  dance  unnumbered  to  the  playful  breeze, 
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The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 

Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 

Of  evanescent  insects.     Where  the  pool 

Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible, 

Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 

Each  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  sooths, 

Inflames,  refreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste, 

With  various  forms  abounds.     Nor  is  the  stream 

Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 

Tho*  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 

Void  of  their  unseen  people.     These,  concealed 

By  the  kind  art  of  forming  heaven,  escape 

The  grosser  eye  of  man :    for,  if  the  worlds 

In  worlds  enclosed,  should  on  his  senses  burst, 

From  cates  ambroisal,  and  the  nectar*d  bowl. 

He  would  abhorrent  turn  ;  and  in  dead  night, 

When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noise." 

It  is  very  beautiful,  mamma,  I  should  like  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory. 

Mrs.  L.  That,  my  dear,  you  can  shortly  do, 
and  you  will  never  regret  storing  your  memory 
with  the  fine  thoughts  of  good  writers.  It  is  at 
once  an  exercise  which  strengthens  the  mental 
faculties,  and  a  pleasant  aud  useful  occupation  ; 
should  sickness,  loss  of  sight,  or  any  other  acci- 
dent deprive  you  of  the  power  of  reading,  these 
treasures  will  then  appear  inestimable,  and  yield 
you  a  source  of  rich  and  constant  delight. 

Emma.  They  would  so,  mamma,  and  I  will 
make  it  a  rule  every  day  to  learn  some  passage, 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

•Mrs.  L.  That  is  a  good  resolution,  Emma, 
and  one  which  may  be  easily  accomplished.  I 
once  heard  a  lady  who,  when  young,  never  sat 
at  her  needle  without  a  book  open  before  her, 
from  which  she  committed  some  favourite  piece. 


and  in  after  years  she  found  the  advantage  of  it. 
ibr  her  eyesight  became  impaired,  and  unable  to 
read  any,  her  days  and  evenings  must  have  pass- 
ed heavily  away,  but  for  the  charming  variety 
with  which  she  had  stored  her  mind,  and  which 
in  hours  of  solitude  or  weariness,  amused  and 
solaced  her ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  the  Task  of  Cowper,  the  Sea- 
sons of  Thompson,  with  Dr.  Watts'  beautiful 
Songs,  and  much  more  were  familiar  to  her. 

Charles.  She  must  have  possessed  an  uncom- 
monly good  memory,  to  have  retained  so  long, 
what  she  had  learned  in  youth. 

Mrs.  L.  It  was  doubtless  good,  but  not  ori- 
ginally stronger  than  yours  now  is.  Memory  is 
a  faculty  capable  of  high  improvement,  and  the 
constant  exercise  which  she  gave  to  hers,  made 
it  at  last  wonderfully  retentive. 

Charles.  And  do  you  think,  mamma,  were  I  to 
adopt  Emma's  example,  and  commit  something 
besides  my  tasks  every  day,  mine  would  be  at  all 
strengthened, 

Mrs.  L.  Certainly  I  do,  and  if  you  will  try 
it  a  week,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
find  it  less  difficult  to  commit  forty  lines,  than 
you  now  do  ten. 

Charles.  Well,  namma,  I  will  begin  to  day, 
and  tell  you  at  the  end  of  the  Holidays  if  I  think 
so. 

Mrs.  L.  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,  my 
dear,  and  feel  quite  assured  of  the  success  of 
your  experiment.  There  is  no  mental  faculty, 
however  exalted,  which  may  not  be  improved  by 
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care  and  diligence,  and  He  who  endowed  man 
with  reason,  and  made  him  after  his  own  image, 
has  likewise  rendered  him  responsible  for  all  the 
talents  committed  to  his  trust. 


CONVERSATION  III. 

JKfrs.  Lismore.  Good  morning,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  visit  yesterday. 

Emma.  Tolerably  so,  mamma,  but  it  did  not 
quite  equal  our  expectations. 

Mrs.  L.  That  is  natural,  my  dear;  the  ardent 
feelings  of  youth  and  their  vivid  imaginations 
lead  them  to  expect  from  every  scene,  far  more 
than  the  reality  can  give.  But  I  will  not  damp 
your  present  enjoyment  by  the  dull  lessons  of 
experience. — From  whence  arose  your  disap- 
pointment? 

Emma.  From  observing  traits  of  character  in 
Clara  Actor  and  her  brother,  that  you,  mamma, 
have  often  warned  us  against,  Henry  cruelly 
destroyed  the  nest  of  a  poor  hang-bird,  and 
Clara,  in  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  from  him,  tore 
her  frock,  and  when  her  mother  questioned  her 
about  it,  meanly  equivocated.  Charles  and  my- 
self were  shocked,  although  we  remained  silent, 
but  we  both  thought  our  time  would  have  passed 
more  pleasantly  under  your  kind  direction. 

Mrs.  A.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  find  you 
reprobate  a  fault,  a  vice.  I  may  call  it,  that  is  the 
source  of  incalculable  mischief  and  frequent 
disgrace  ;  a  propensity  to  which,  discovers  a  nar- 
row,* selfish  mind,  and  subverts  the  noblest  prin- 
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ciples  of  generosity  and  friendship.  A  fault 
concealed  by  equivocation  and  deceit,  is  gener- 
ally its  own  punishment,  as  a  consciousness  of 
the  error  must  debase  the  mind  in  its  own  esti- 
mation, while  concealed,  and  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  friends  when  discovered  ;  besides,  one 
deceitful  step  will  always  lead  to  immeasurable 
lengths  of  error  and  disgrace.  I  hope  my  chil- 
dren will  ever  be  distinguished  by  that  true 
nobleness  of  spirit,  that  ingenuousness  of  mind, 
that  will  elevate  them  above  the  arts  of  selfish, 
pride,  and  the  meanness  of  dissimulation. 

Charles.  I  trust,  my  dear  mother,  your  best 
wishes  for  us  will  be  realized ;  I  am  'sure  they 
will,  if  we  regard  the  precepts  and  example 
which  are  constantly  set  before  us. 

Emma.  Did  you  ever  see  a  hang-bird's  nest, 
mamma?  it  is  a  curiosity  ;  so  neatly  made,  and 
suspended  with  such  nice  calculation  on  the 
very  tip  of  a  tv.ig,  as  if  it  sought  a  place  of  secu- 
rity, quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  roguish  boy 
who  could  climb  a  tree. 

•Mrs.  L.  I  have  often  seen  and  admired  their 
contrivance,  in  the  construction  and  situation 
of  their  family  deposit,  if  I  may  so  term  it;  it 
seems  as  if  the  careful  mother  had  indeed  been, 
aware  of  the  powerful  temptation  to  plunder, 
that  her  little  progeny  would  offer  to  the  adven- 
turous and  thoughtless,  arid  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage,  and  melody  of  their  notes,  might  be  an 
allurement  difficult  to  withstand.  Yet  this  bird, 
in  its  skill  and  judicious  management,  is  far 
exceeded  by  the  humming-bird,  which  is  the 
least  of  all  the  feathered  tribe  ;  the  smallest  is  not 
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so  large  as  a  hazle-nut,  and  even  the  largest  is 
scarcely  half  the  size  of  a  common  wren.  It 
surpasses  all  other  hirds  in  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  while  its  form  is  so  ex- 
tremely delicate,  that  it  subsists  by  suction  on- 
ly, darting  its  forked  tongue  into  the  cup  of  the 
flower,  and  thqfn  extracting  its  nectar, — yet  with 
all  this  extreme  delicacy  of  form,  there  seems  to 
be  some  innate  principle  that  far  exceeds  in- 
stinct,— discovers  not  only  contrivance,  hut  judg- 
ment, forethought  and  consummate  skill,  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest.  They  first  select  the 
limb  of  a  tree  rather  rough  and  mossy,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ground  and  remote 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  man  The  affection- 
ate pair  then  assist  each  other,  in  bringing 
slender,  pliable  twigs  to  form  the  main  body  of 
their  establishment,  which  they  intertwine  with 
horse-hair.  They  then  cover  it  on  the  outside 
so  artfully  with  bark  and  moss,  that  it  cannot, 
without  the  closest  investigation,  be  distinguish- 
ed from  a  knot  of  the  tree,  which  it  exactly  re- 
sembles. When  they  have  completed  their  task, 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  not 
larger  than  a  pea. 

Emma.  What  delicate  creatures  !  these  are 
birds  fit  only  for  fairy  land  !  Cannot  they  be 
rendered  time,  mamma  ?  I  should  like  to  procure 
a  pair,  vvcie  it  not  for  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
them  of  liberty. 

Mrs.  L.  J  have  heard  of  their  being  tamed, 
but  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  food  of  the  same 
subtile  nature,  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, that  they  seldom  survive  captivity  long. 
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Reach  me  that  book,  Charles  ;  I  yesterday  saw  an 
anectlote  in  it  respecting  these  birds,  which  you 
may  read.  It  begins  here. 

C/iarles  (reads.)  "  Father  Lahat's  companion 
in  the  mission  to  America  found  the  nest  of  an 
humming-bird,  in  a  shed  that  was  near  the 
dwelling  house,  and  took  it  in,  at  a  time  when 
the  young  ones  were  fifteen  or  twenty  days  old  ; 
he  then  placed  them  in  a  ca^e  at  nis  chamber 
window  to  be  amused  by  their  sportive  flutter- 
ings,  but  he  was  soon  surprized  to  see  the  old 
ones,  that  came  and  fed  their  brood  regularly 
every  hour  in  the  day.  By  these  means  they 
themselves  grew  so  tame,  that  they  seldom  quit- 
ted the  chamber,  but  without  any  constraint 
came  to  live  with  their  young  ones.  All  four 
have  frequently  come  to  perch  upon  their  mas- 
ter's hand,  chirping  as  if  they  had  been  at  liber- 
ty abroad.  He  fed  them  with  a  very  fine,  clear 
paste,  made  of  wine,  biscuit,  and  sugar.  They 
thrust  their  tongues  into  this  paste  till  they  were 
satisfied,  and  then  fluttered  and  chirped  about 
the  room.  I  never  beheld  anj  thing  more  agree- 
able," continues  he,  ''than  this  lovely  little  fam- 
ily, that  had  taken  possession  of  my  compan- 
ion's chamber,  and  that  flew  out  and  in  just  as 
they  thought  proper  ;  but  were  ever  attentive  to 
their  master,  when  he  called  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  lived  with  him  above  six  months  ;  but, 
at  the  time  when  he  expected  to  see  a  new  colo- 
ny formed,  he  unfortunately  forgot  to  tie  up 
their  cage  to  the  ceiling  at  night,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  rats,  and"  he  found  they  were  c^- 
voured  in  the  morning." 
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Emma.  Poor  little  creatures,  how  I  should 
have  mourned  for  them. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  theirs  was  quite  a  deplorable 
fate,  and  the  missionary's  companion  was  rather 
negligent  in  forgetting  to  secure  his  feathered 
friends. 

Charles.  And  when  they  put  so  much  confi- 
dence too  in  his  protection  !  I  think  I  could  not 
easily  have  forgiven  myself  for  such  cruel  neg- 
lect. 

Emma.  Birds,  mamma,  are  not  so  easily  tam- 
ed as  quadrupeds,  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  L.  They  are  far  less  docile  and  imita- 
tive, though  the  robin  may  easily  be  rendered 
familiar,  and  the  parrot,  the  magpie,  the  taleon, 
and  the  carrier  pigeon,  show  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  changing  their  habits  and  characters  at  the 
will  of  man.  Their  provident  care  of  their  young 
and  their  extreme  ingenuity  in  forming  their 
nests  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  remark. 

Charles.  Yes,  mamma,  I  watched  a  bird  in  the 
spring  very  busy  building  its  nest,  at  which  it 
seemed  to  labour  with  unwearied  diligence,  car- 
rying straws  in  its  bill,  and  once  it  alighted  on 
the  back  of  a  cow,  from  whence,  with  all  its 
strength,  it  tugged  some  hair  and  flew  off  with  it 
to  its  habitation. 

Mrs.  L.  They  often  do  this ;— Thompson,  that 
attentive  observer  of  nature,  thus  beautifully 
speaks  of  it. 

"And  often,  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging1  bills 
<y.  Pluck  hair  and  wool ;  and  oft,  when  unobserved, 
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Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw :  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean,  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows  " 

It  is  said,  that  in  nothing  do  birds  discover  so 
much  ingenuity  as  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  which,  however  coarse  they  may  be  on  the 
outside,  within  are  formed  of  the  softest  and 
warmest  materials,  as  if  aware  of  the  unfledged 
state  in  which  their  young  would  quit  the  eag. 
This  is  certainly  astonishing,  but  I  have  often 
thought  some  birds  discovered  quite  as  much  in- 
stinct in  their  manner  of  seeking  their  food. 
The  woodpecker,  for  instance,  would  almost 
convince  one  he  was  endowed  with  reason,  so 
much  calculation  does  he  seem  to  use  in  search  of 
prey.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  body  of  a  tree, 
for  which  purpose  it  chooses  one  of  very  soft 
wood, or  partly  decayed,  and  then  with  its  strong 
beak  bores  a  hole  perfectly  round  quite  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree  ;  but  as  it  is  very  fastidious  in 
its  choice,  it  often  makes  twenty  before  it  can 
satisfy  itself.  In  this  employment  it  makes  a 
sort  of  tapping  noise. 

Charles  It  was  that  we  heard  the  other  day, 
Emma,  and  which  then  we  could  not  account 
for. 

Mrs.  L.  Doubtless  it  was  ;  it  may  frequent- 
ly be  heard,  even  when  the  bird  has  no  intention 
of  forming  a  nest,  for  as  it  feeds  upon  worms 
and  insects,  it  pierces  a  hole  in  a  decayed  tree 
vith  its  hill,  and  when  it  has  discovered  its  prey, 
it  sends  forth  a  loud  cry,  either  through  pleasure 
at  the  sight,  or  with  a  desire  to  alarm  the  insect 
celony,  which  is  thrown  into  great  confusion, 
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and  run  in  every  direction,  seeking  for  satety. 
while  the  bird  feasts  at  leisure  upon  them,  dart- 
ing its  tongue,  which  ends  in  a  stiff',  hony 
tip.  several  inches  from  the  bill,  and  thus  trans- 
fixing; its  prey. 

Emma,  ftow  very  curious !  And  does  it  seek 
its  food  only  on  trees,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  No,  it  sometimes  attacks  ant-hills, 
and  displays  a  degree  of  cunning,  quite  astonish- 
ing in  a  creature  possessed  only  of  mere  animal 
instinct.  The  ants  lie  so  deep  that  the  bird 
cannot  reach  them;  it  therefore  pecks  the  hill  to 
call  them  forth,  and  then  thrusts  forth  its  long 
red  tongue,  resembling  a  worm,  upon  which  the 
ants  settle  in  great  numbers,  when  the  bird 
snatches  it  in  with  a  sudden  jerK,  swallowing 
its  prey,  and  then  again  lays  it  motionless  upon 
the  hill,  till  it  is  again  covered,  and  thus  contin- 
uing till  it  is  satisfied. 

Charles.     What  sagacity ! 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve some  higher  faculty  than  instinct  must  be 
here  exerted  In  our  climate,  where  the  wood- 
pecker has  no  enemies  to  fear,  it  is  contented 
with  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  ; 
but  in  tropical  climates,  where  the  monkey  sits 
on  every  bough,  and  the  snake  twines  round  ev- 
ery trunk,  both  watching  for  their  prey,  the  poor 
bird  is  obliged  to  place  its  nest  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  rapacious  creatures.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  seek  a  kind  of  moss,  resem- 
bling hair,  which  they  glue  together,  and  then 
attach  to  the  extrernest  branch  of  a  tree  by  the 
same  viscous  substance.  They  then  build  down- 
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wards,  forming  their  nest  like  a  has;,  with  a  hole 
to  enter  it  on  the  side.  Some  birds  improve 
upon  this  plan,  and  make  no  opening  but  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  bird  entersand  goes  up  through 
a  funnel  to  the  door  of  the  nest  which  opens  into 
it.  Thus  they  remain  safe  from  all  depredations, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  those  enemies  they  so 
much  dread. 

Emma.  What  foresight  and  calculation  they 
appear  to  possess  ;  how  very  interesting  has  been 
the  history  of  this  beautiful  bird  ! 

Charles.  Yes,  I  should  never  be  weary  of 
listening,  mamma,  and  I  think  I  should  never  feet 
a  languid  moment,  were  my  whole  life  spent  in 
studying  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  animals, 
which  inhabit  the  earth. 

Jtfrs  L.  You  are  extravagant,  Charles,  and 
would  soon  weary,  were  it  to  be  the  only  occu- 
pation of  your  life.  Yet  it  is  a  noble  as  well  as 
entertaining  study,  and  the  greatest  men  of  mod- 
ern times  have  benefitted  and  enlightened  the 
world,  by  their  delightful  histories  of  animated 
nature.  Solomon  also,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch, and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  existed, 
thought  it  his  pride  and  glory  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  works  of  his  great  Creator,  for  it 
is  said  of  him,  that  "  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hys- 
sop that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;  he  spake  also 
of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and 
of  fishes." 


CONVERSATION  IV. 

Charles.  Mamma,  my  uncle  has  promised  me  a 
branch  of  coral,  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  East  Indies. 

Mrs.  Lismore.  He  has  a  very  fine  collection 
of  such  curiosities,  I  believe,  and  I  dare  say  could 
give  you  some  entertaining  particulars  of  their 
natures  and  uses, 

Emma.  How  extremely  beautiful,  mamma,  the 
groves  of  coral  must  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  my  uncle  says,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea  are  quite  full  of  it.  I  suppose  the  sea- 
nymphs  sport  among  it  and  sit  under  its  shade, 
braiding  their  long  locks. 

Mrs.  L.  You  are  quite  fanciful,  Emma.  But 
you  seem  to  believe  the  coral  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction. 

Emma.     And  is  it  not,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  No,  but  your  mistake  is  a  very  com- 
mon one,  for  till  very  lately,  philosophers  and 
naturalists  have  asserted  coral  to  be  an  aquatic 
plant,  bearing  flowers  and  seeds,  and  vegetating 
like  plants,  which  grow  upon  the  land.  The 
fact  however  is  now  established,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  insects,  palaces  formed  for  their  habita- 
tions ! 

Charles.  Magnificent  palaces  indeed  !  But  of 
what  materials,  my  dear  mother,  can  they  possi- 
bly construct  their  habitations? 

Mrs,  L.  They  are  formed  of  different  sub- 
stances arid  assume  different  appearances.  Some- 
times they  resemble  a  tree  without  leaves,  some- 


times  a  fan,  and  again  they  are  like  the  horns  of 
a  stag.  In  other  parts  of  the  sea  there  are  seen 
immense  sponges,  assuming  a  multitude  of  gro- 
tesque forms,  supposed  also  to  be  the  work  of 
insects.  It  is  conjectured  that  each  of  the  little 
reptiles,  which  inhabit  these  substances,  is  possess- 
ed.  like  the  snail,  of  a  slimy  matter,  which  hard- 
ens round  it,  inclosing  it  in  a  cell  large  enough 
for  its  dwelling,  and  a  great  many  being  united 
together,  form  the  large  masses,  which,  with. 
their  endless  variety  of  form,  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  sea 

Emma.  But,  mamma,  have  any  of  these  little 
creatures  ever  been  seen  to  move  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  naturalists  have  observed  them 
in  great  multitudes  issuing  from  their  cells. 
and  almost  as  various  in  kiad  as  the  forms  of 
their  different  habitations,  [n  some  they  have 
beheld  the  head  covered  \\ith  a  little  shell,  re- 
sembling an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread  forth  to 
seize  its  prey,  and  the  hinder  parts  iimnoveably 
attached  to  its  house.  Fifty  different  kinds  have 
been  counted,  each  possessing  its  own  mode  of 
structure  which  none  of  the  rest  can  imitate. 

Charles  It  appear*  almost  impossible,  mam- 
ma, that  so  minute  and  feeble  an  animal  should  be 
capable  of  forming  such  singular  and  beautiful 
dwellings  May  'not  the  corals  be  in  the  first 
place  aquatic  plants,  which  a  certain  quality  of 
the  sea,  or  some  other  cause,  may  have  petrified, 
and  thus  rendered  a  fit  abode  for  the  insects 
which  are  found  in  them  ? 

Jlfrs.  L.  It  might  perhaps  he  thought  so,  my 
dear,  had  not  chemists  banished  all  doubts  iit 
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this  particular.  They  have,  by  their  experi- 
ments, discovered  in  them  the  strongest  marks  of 
animal  formation.  The  corals  are  found  to  dis- 
solve in  acids,  like  the  shells  of  oysters,  snails,  &c. 
and  the  sponges  when  burnt,  to  emit  an  odour 
resembling  burnt  horn. 

Charles.  Your  account  is  very  entertaining, 
my  dear  mother,  and  I  shall  examine  the  coral 
which  rny  uncle  has  given  me,  with  much  greater 
interest  than  if  I  supposed  it  only  a  sea  plant. 

Emma.  So  shall  I ;  for  I  should  never  have  im- 
agined so  beautiful  a  substance  only  formed  for  the 
abode  of  insects.  But,  mamma,  do  you  know  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  lined  with  coral,  my 
uncle  says  there  is  also  a  fine  pearl  fishery. 

Mrs.  i.  Yes,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  Did  not  your  uncle,  Charles,  give  you 
some  account  of  it  ? 

Charles.  He  answered  only  a  few  questions 
I  asked  him  respecting  the  poor  divers  ;  who,  he 
says,  never  live  to  a  great  age,  but  die  generally 
of  consumptions. 

Emma.  Poor  creatures  !  Plow  long,  Charles, 
can  they  remain  under  water  ? 

Charles.  My  uncle  has  seen  them  continue 
at  the  bottom  five  minutes ;  and  although  some 
assert  that  they  often  remain  there  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  he  thinks  it  absolutely  impossible. 

Emma.  I  should  think  so  too  ;  but  do  they 
prepare  their  bodies  in  any  particular  manner 
before  they  go  down  ? 

Charles.  They  generally  oil  their  ears,  and 
place  a  horn  over  their  noses;  they  also  are 
obliged  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  very  simple 
diet,  consisting  of  fruit,  &c. 
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Emma.  In  what  part  of  the  oyster,  Charles, 
is  the  pearl  found  ? 

Charles.  I  do  not  know,  Emma,  but  mamma 
can  doubtless  inform  us. 

Mrs.  L.  About  in  the  centre  of  the  fish, 
sometimes  making  an  impression  on  the  shell, 
and, sometimes  lying  wholly  in  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

Emma.  What  is  it,  mamma,  that  they  call  the 
seed  pearl  ? 

Mrs.  L.  They  are  very  small  pearls,  placed 
beautifully,  and  with  great  apparent  art,  just 
round  the  lips  of  the  oyster. 

Emma.  How  curious !  Is  the  pearl  hard, 
mamma,  when  first  taken  from  the  shell  ? 

*lfrs.  L.  Some  assert  that  it  is.  But  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  require  a  short  exposure 
to  the  air  before  it  becomes  perfectly  hard.  It 
may  perhaps  depend  iu  some  degree  upon  the 
age  of  the  oyster. 

Charles.     Is  the  pearl-oyster  fit  for  eating  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  not  at 
all  inferior  to  the  common  oyster;  the  belief  that 
the  pearl  is  a  disease,  is  now  refuted,  since  al- 
most all  shell  fish  are  found  to  contain  pearls, 
but  not  of  the  true  species,  which  are  extremely 
rare  and  valuable. 

Emma.  I  think  I  have  heard,  mamma,  there 
was  once  a  pearl  fishery  iu  the  rivers  communi- 
cating with  the  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

Mrs.  L.  There  was  said  to  be  a  very  exten- 
sive one  there  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  pearls  of  which  were  little  inferior  to 
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those  of  the  East ;  but  if  so,  its  wealth  is  now  en- 
tirely exhausted. 

Emma.  Is  every  oyster  sure  to  contain  a 
pearl,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  No,  there  are  comparatively  few, 
which  contain  them,  there  is  therefore  a  great 
risk  in  the  commerce ;  and  the  pearl  being  only 
an  article  of  luxury,  it  is  not  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  trade  should  prosper ;  and  as  it 
shortens  the  existence  of  many  human  beings, 
and  is  at  best  but  a  wretched  and  laborious  life 
for  those  who  are  employed  to  dive,  it  seems  al- 
most inhuman  to  wish  for  its  success  or  encour- 
agement. 

Emma.  I  have  seen  mock  pearl  that  could 
scarcely  be  known  from  real  ones,  and  were  to 
all  appearance  quite  as  beautiful. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  it  is  only  the  scarcity  of  the 
real  pearl  and  the  labour  requisite  to  obtain  it, 
which  gives  it  so  much  value.  But  do  you  know, 
Emma,  how  they  are  so  exactly  imitated  ? 

Emma.  No,  mamma ;  I  have  often  wondered 
at  the  close  resemblance. 

Mrs.  L.  It  was  long  kept  a  profound  secret, 
but  is  now  generally  known.  The  scales  of  a 
fish,  called  the  blay  or  bleak  fish,  on  the  lower 
side  of  which  is  found  a  silvery  suDstance,  are 
repeatedly  washed  in  pure  water,  which  being 
drained  oft',  a  pearly  matter  of  an  oily  consist- 
ence remains  at  the  bottom,  which  is  dropped  in- 
to a  bluish  glass  bead,  that  is  gently  shaken  till 
the  inside  is  completely  lined.  It  is  then  filled 
up  with  wax,  and  thus  manufactured  is  as  bril- 
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Hant  and  as  perfect  in  its  appearance  as  the  real 
pearl 

Charles.  The  process  is  extremely  simple, 
and  while  such  pearls  can  be  obtained  without 
the  expense  of  lite  or  health,  it  seems,  as  you  say, 
dear  mother,  almost  criminal  to  wish  for  any 
other. 

J/rs.  L.  It  does  so,  my  dear  boy  ;  but  it  is 
a  singular  characteristic  of  human  nature,  that 
what  can  be  easily  obtained  ceases  to  be  of 
value,  and  were  pearls  to  be  found  in  every  com- 
mon oyster-shell,  they  would  be  considered  as 
mean  and  worthless  as  a  plain  glass  bead  now  is. 
But  there  is  your  father  beckoning  you  from  the 
window,  Charles,  and  we  will  all  go  and  join 
him. 


CONVERSATION  V. 

Emma.  Oh,  Charles !  what  have  you  there,  so 
very  curious? 

Chartes.  The  horns  of  a  rein-deer,  Emma, 
which  a  gentleman,  lately  returned  from  Swe- 
den, has  presented  to  papa. 

Mrs  Lismore.  Let  us  examine  them,  Charles ; 
they  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  must  high- 
ly ornament  the  head  of  the  useful  animal  to 
whom  they  belong. 

E  -ima.  Useful,  mamma,  pray  of  what  use  can 
such  a  creature  be  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  To  the  poor  natives  of  the  cold 
countries,  near  the  pole,  but  particularly  to  those 
of  Lapland  and  Sweden,  it  is  invaluable,  and 
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from  this  quadruped  alone,  they  derive  as  many 
advantages,  as  we  do  from  several  of  our  most 
useful  animals.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
horse,  in  conveying  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  of  a  cow,  in  giving  them  milk,  and  of  a 
sheep,  in  furnishing  them  with  warm  clothing. 
They  could  not  indeed  subsist  among  their  bar- 
ren mountains,  without  its  aid;  and  what  strong- 
ly displays  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence, is,  that  this  animal  can  only  exist  in  these 
desolate  regions,  where  it  is  so  much  needed  5 
for  those  who  have  been  carried  to  a  more  south- 
ern clime,  have  shortly  felt  the  influence  of  the 
change,  and  in  a  few  months  declined  and  died. 

Emma.  I  should  like  to  be  drawn  by  a  rein- 
deer, it  must  be  so  swift,  and  with  these  stately 
horns  must  make  so  fine  an  appearance. 

Mrs.  L.  When  it  travels,  Emma,  it  lays  these 
large  horns  upon  its  back,  while  these  two  small 
branches  hang  over  its  forehead,  and  almost 
cover  its  face, 

Charles.    Do  they  not  shed  their  horns,  mama  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  once  a  year.  But  they  are 
not  swift  in  their  pace,  Emma,  as  you  suppose. 
If  urged  on,  they  will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
at  once,  but  this  exertion  usually  proves  fatal  to 
the  poor  animal.  In  general  it  can  go  about 
thirty  miles  without  stopping  ;  and  this  without 
incurring  any  dangerous  elfort,  but  it  can  only 
be  performed  in  winter  when  the  snow  is  glazed 
over  with  ice.  They  fasten  it  to  a  sledge,  which 
is  extremely  light,  and  guide  it  by  a  cord,  fast- 
ened round" the  horns, 
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Eirma.  Are  the  rein-deer  used  in  this  way 
wilv  by  people  of  the  lovver  rank  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Oh  no,  my  dear.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  travelling  in  Norway,  met  the  queen,  drawn 
by  six  rein -deer.  She  was  seated  in  a  sledge, 
richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  and  passed  him 
with  almost  incredible  swiftness.  The  novelty 
and  splendour  of  her  appearance,  struck  him  with 
admiration,  and  he  gazed  after  her,  till  she  dis- 
appeared from  his  view.  They  are  not  so  ines- 
timable to  them  however,  as  to  the  poor  peasant, 
whose  only  riches  are  an  herd  of  rein-deer, 
which  sometimes  amount  to  a«thoUv*and. 

Charles.  A  thousand,  mamma  !  the  possessions 
of  these  Laplanders  must  be  extensive  to  afford 
subsistence  for  so  numerous  an  herd. 

Emma.  Yes,  and  very  fertile  too,  while  I 
always  thought  it  to  be  a  snowy  and  barren 
country 

•ftfrs.  L.  And  so  it  is:  Even  in  summer, 
nothing  can  be  seen,  but  sterile  fields,  covered 
only  with  a- moss  as  white  as  snow,  and  here  and 
there  a  pine  tree,  that  may  have  escaped  the 
frequent  conflagrations,  by  which  the  natives  de- 
stroy their  forests. 

Charles,  How  frightful  !  but  upon  what  then 
do  the  rein -deer  subsist,  and  why  do  they  burn 
their  forests  r 

Mrs.  L.  In  order  to  improve  and  fertilize 
the  soil,  that  produces  the  moss,  upon  which  he 
feeds  his  rein-deer. 

Emma.  Upon  moss,  mamma  !  how  dry  and 
tasteless  it  must  be  to  the  poor  animal ! 

cVrs.  L.    Not  so,  ray  dear  5   it  is  to  them  ex- 
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tremely  palatable  ;  they  search  for  it  under  the 
deepest  snow,  turning  it  up  with  their  noses; 
and  even  though  its  surface  be  stiff  and  frozen, 
the  hide  is  so  hardened  in  that  part,  that  they 
easily  overcome  the  difficulty, 

Emma.  Poor  creatures  !  But  do  they  eat 
nothing  else  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  and 
in  winter  the  moss  is  their  sole  subsistence.  It 
is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  woody  lichen,  which  covers 
all  the  desert  part  of  the  country  like  snow,  and 
a  black  substance  which  grows  in  vast  quantities 
upon  the  branches  of  trees. 

Charles.  What  an  hideous  aspect  the  face  of 
nature  must  present !  plains  without  verdure, 
and  trees  without  fruit ! 

Mrs.  L.  We  are  all,  my  dear  boy,  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  situation  in  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  placed  us,  and  what  may  appear 
repugnant  to  a  stranger,  constitutes,  perhaps,  one 
chief  source  of  our  happiness.  Thus  the  Lap- 
lander considers  the  moss  which  clothes  his 
fields,  as  the  most  indulgent  gift  of  nature,  and 
envies  not  the  more  fertile  productions  of  the 
south.  Inured  to  the  climate,  he  sleeps  com- 
fortably in  the  midst  of  ice,  and  dressed  warmly 
in  clothes  made  of  the  skins  of  his  rein-deer,  and 
feeding  luxuriously  on  their  milk,  and  smoke- 
dried  flesh,  he  knows  no  higher  enjoyment,  and 
passes  through  life,  happy  and  contented. 

Emma.  Yes,  mamma,  but  after  all,  I  think  the 
Laplander  must  be  a  miserable  being ;  and  1  think 
I  should  rather  be  one  of  his  rein-deer,  than 
himself. 

3* 
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Mrs.  L.  You  judge  erroneously,  Emma.  He 
is  far  from  being  miserable,  and  the  climate, 
which  to  you  appears  so  frightful,  has  for  him  no 
terrors.  He  enjoys  liberty  and  plenty,  he  has 
no  trouble  in  providing  for  his  flock,  in  tilling 
his  ground,  or  reaping  his  harvest.  His  only  ne- 
cessities ^are  those  of  his  own  situation,  which  he 
cheerfully  and  readily  obviates.  His  rein-deer 
supply  him  with  all  the  wants  of  life,  which  are 
in  reality  few  and  quickly  satisfied.  But  they 
are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
the  rein -deer.  In  summer  they  live  much  upon 
fresh  fish,  and  in  autumn  on  fowls,  which  they 
kill  with  a  bow,  or  catch  in  springs.  They  also 
make  small  but  well  tasted  cheeses  of  the  rein- 
deer milk,  and  prepare  the  whey,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  palatable.  The  skin  of  the  rein-deer  is 
very  valuable ;— of  it,  the  natives  make  their 
shoes  and  gloves,  and  they  in  fact  compose  all 
their  garments  of  it,  with  the  hair  inward.  It 
serves  them  also  for  beds,  which  are  soft  and 
warm.  Garments,  made  of  these  skins,  are  sold 
annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  lat- 
itudes, which  are  so  warm,  that  people  of  the 
first  rank  often  wear  them.  The  blood  also  of 
the  animal  is  preserved  in  small  casks,  to  make 
a  sauce,  with  the  marrow  in  the  spring.  The 
horns  are  sold  for  glue :  the  sinews  are  dried  and 
divided  so  as  to  make  the  strongest  kind  of  sew- 
ing thread,  not  unlike  cat-gut ;  the  tongues,  which 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  are  dried  and 
sold  in  the  southern  provinces.  Even  the  intes- 
tines are  washed,  like  our  tripe,  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  natives. 
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Charles.  What  a  useful  creature  is  the  rein- 
deer !  and  how  much  are  we  indebted  to  you, 
nay  dear  mother,  for  the  entertaining  history  you 
have  kindly  given  us. 

JEmmei.  The  poor  Laplanders  too,  Charles, 
excite  my  admiration.  Their  lives  are  so  quiet 
and  simple,  that  1  cannot  help  thinking  of  that 
line,  which  I  yesterday  read  to  you,  mamma,  in 
Goldsmith's  Hermit. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below." 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  very  true,  my  dear.  Man,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  is  easily  satisfied  ;  but  the  cor- 
ruptions of  society,  and  the  refinements  of  wealth, 
are  daily  creating  artificial  necessities,  which  it 
is  the  only  employment  of  indolence  and  luxury 
to  supply.  As  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  every 
idle  wish,  those  who  have  the  fewest  are  the  most 
happy ;  of  course,  the  Laplander,  though  he 
tastes  none  of  the  pleasures  of  polished  life,  feels 
not  the  wants  which  civilization  begets,  and  I 
doubt  whether  one  could  be  found)  who  would 
exchange  his  barren  mountains,  and  flock  of 
rein-deer  for  any  of  those  elegancies  which  we 
so  fondly  covet  You  recollect,  Emma,  those 
lines  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

"  The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frig-id  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas 
And  his  long  nigiits  of  revelry  and  ease." 

These  lines  are  not  less  true  than  beautiful. 
But  it  grows  late,  and  if  we  intend  to  walk  this 
morning,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  gone. 


CONVERSATION  VI. 

Charles.  Look,  Emma,  what  has  your  favor- 
ite cat  got  in  her  mouth  ? 

Emma.  Oh,  it  is  a  beautiful  squirrel,  pray 
rescue  it  from  her.  Charles. 

Charles.  Here  it  is,  but  it  is  already  dead. 
What  cruel  propensities  she  must  have,  thus 
wantonly  to  torment  so  innocent  and  defenceless 
an  animal. 

Mrs.  L.  Not  cruel,  Charles,  in  providing 
herself  with  food  ;  in  this  she  but  obeys  the  in- 
stinct of  ^nature,  which  teaches  her  to  prey  among 
the  lesser  tribes  of  animals.  But  the  cat  cer- 
tainly possesses  a  malignity  of  disposition,  which 
is  never  totally  eradicated,  even  by  the  most 
kind  and  gentle  treatment.  And  one  striking 
mark  of  this  is,  the  torment  she  inflicts  upon  her 
captive,  before  she  kills  it.  Reach  me  the  squir- 
rel, Emma,  and  let  us  improve  this  opportunity, 
to  examine  this  playful  and  inoffensive  little 
creature. 

Emma.  How  large  and  beautiful  its  tail  is, 
mamma,  and  very  much  resembles  a  feather. 

•Mrs.  jL.  Yes,  it  is  its  principal  ornament,  and 
is  also  very  useful  to  the  animal. 

Charles.     How.  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  "When  erected  it  serves  as  an  um- 
brella, and  you  may  easily  conceive  it  to  be  quite 
a  protection  from  the  weather.  When  extended, 
it  assists  very  much  in  promoting  those  long 
leaps,  which  the  little  creature  takes  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  some  even  assert,  that  it  aids  it  on  the 
water,  serving  instead  of  a  sail.  It  is  a  very 
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gentle  creature,  and  easily  tamed,  when  it  be- 
comes quite  familiar,  and  exerts  a  thousand  lit- 
tle playful  tricks. 

Emma.  How  I  should  like  one.  But  what 
does  it  feed  upon  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  In  spring  and  summer,  on  fruits, 
and  the  young  buds  and  shoots  of  trees  ;  and  in 
autumn  and  winter  on  nuts  and  acorns.  It  is 
also  fond  of  Indian  corn,  and  has  been  observed, 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  to  bite  out  the  germ, 
when  collecting  it  for  a  winter's  supply,  as  if 
sensible  in  so  doing,  it  would  prevent  its  sprout- 
ing, as  it  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  do.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  inclemencies  of  the  latter  season 
with  great  care,  always  laying  in  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  food,  which  it  stores  away  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree,  never  touching  its  little  hoard,  but  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

Charles.  It  forms  its  nest  in  the  ground,  does 
it  not,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  There  is  one  kind  of  squirrel  that 
•does  ;  but  this  always  builds  on  a  tree,  generally 
choosing  a  large  one,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a 
fork  of  the  branches,  with  great  art,  so  as  to  re- 
sist the  most  violent  storm.  It  has  only  one 
opening  at  the  top,  which  is  defended  by  a  kind 
of  conical  canopy,  so  that  it  throws  off  the  rain, 
and  keeps  the  little  inhabitant  secure  and  com- 
fortable. 

Charles.  Here  is  almost  as  much  contrivance 
displayed  as  in  the  nest  of  the  tropical  birds, 
you  were  telling  us  of  yesterday. 

Mrs.  L.  Ye's,  quadrupeds  are  much  more  sa- 
gacious than  birds,  and  rank  higher  in  the  scale 
of  nature. 
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Emma.  But,  mamma,  has  the  squirrel  no  wea- 
pons of  defence  given  it  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Its  only  mode  of  self-preservation  is 
in  flight.  It  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and  if  any  danger  threatens  it,  leaps  from  one 
tree  to  another,  till  it  thinks  itself  secure,  and 
after  remaining  at  a  distance  from  home,  often 
some  hours,  returns  the  same  way,  frequently 
leaping  forty  feet,  seldom  descending  to  the 
ground,  or  if  compelled  to,  climbing  the  next 
tree,  with  amazing  swiftness. 

Charles.     Do  they  ever  emigrate,  mamma  r 

Mrs.  L.  ftotfrom  our  country,  but  in  the 
vast  forests  of  the  north,  they  are  observed  fre- 
quently to  change  their  habitations,  assembling 
by  thousands  and  travelling  straight  forwards 
from  one  country  to  another,  for  no  obstacle  can 
stop  their  progress,  neither  rocks,  forests,  nor 
even  the  broadest  waters. 

Emma.  Astonishing  !  But  how,  mamma,  can 
they  possibly  cross  any  extent  of  water? 

Mrs.  L.  "The  method  which  they  adopt  will 
appear  to  you  incredible,  as  it  did  to  me,  until 
I  saw  the  fact  well  authenticated  and  attested  by 
the  best  historians. 

Charks.     What  is  it,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  I  once  read  an  anecdote  which  will 
best  describe  it  to  you,  and  was  as  follows  : 

"  On  approaching  the  banks,  and  perceiving 
the  extent  of  water,  they  return  as  if  by  common 
consent  to  the  forest,  each  in  search  of  a  piece  of 
bark,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  boats,  to 
waft  them  over.  When  the  whole  company  are 
thus  prepared,  they  boldly  commit  their  fleet  to 
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the  waves ;  every  squirrel  sitting  on  its  own 
bark,  and  fanning  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  accel- 
erate its  progress  to  the  desired  haven  In  this 
regular  manner  they  sometimes  cross  lakes, 
many  miles  hroad  But  too  often  the  poor  mar- 
iners are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of  their  navi- 
gation, and  although  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
it  is  usually  smooth  and  tranquil,  in  the  midst 
it  is  more  turhulent,  and  the  least  additional 
•wind  overturns  the  little  sailor  and  his  vessel 
together  ;  and  a  shipwreck  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand sail  ensues.  This  accident,  so  unfortunate 
for  the  poor  animal,  is  considered  peculiarly 
lucky  by  the  natives,  who  gather  up  the  bodies  as 
they  are  washed  on  shore  by  the  waves,  eat  the 
flesh  and  sell  the  skins  for  about  a  shilling  a 
dozen." 

Emma.  Poor  little  creatures !  how  cruel  af- 
ter all  their  pains,  to  be  shipwrecked  at  last. 

Charles.  Yes,  when  they  have  discovered  so 
adventurous  and  persevering  a  spirit,  too.  But, 
mamma,  had  you  not  said  the  anecdote  was  well 
authenticated,  I  could  feel  almost  inclined  to 
doubt  its  truth ;  so  extraordinary  does  such  an 
instance  of  deliberate  contrivance  appear  in  so 
small  an  animal. 

Mrs.  L.  It  does  so;  but  in  the  emigrations  of 
other  animals,  I  have  heard  facts  equally  surpris- 
ing, and  which  seem  to  display  some  innate  prin- 
ciple, nearly  approaching  to  reason. 

Emma.  What,  mamma,  can  you  relate  more 
strange  ? 

Mrs.  L.  The  manner  in  which  the  crab  per- 
forms its  annual  emigrations,  is  even  more  amaz- 
ing. 
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Charles.  The  crab,  mamma,  is  it  not  something 
like  the  lobster  ? 

JIrs  L.  Yes.  they  are  both  crustaceous  fish ; 
so  is  also  the  tortoise. 

Emma.  What  is  meant,  mamma,  by  crusta- 
ceous fish  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  Fish,  whose  shells  are  not  perfectly 
hard,  but  appear  rather  like  a  ciust  5  testaceous 
fish,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  oyster,  the 
cockle,  &c.  &c.  have  a  shell,  of  a  stony  hardness, 
and  very  brittle. 

Emma.  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  mamma ; 
will  you  now  be  good  enough,  to  relate  what  you 
were  going  to  say  respecting  the  crab  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  I  wish  you  al- 
ways, when  1  use  a  word  of  whose  meaning  you 
are  ignorant,  to  ask  an  explanation,  and  1  am 
very  glad,  in  the  present  instance,  that  you  have 
done  so  : — I  will  now  proceed.  When  the,crabs 
are  ready  to  begin  their  expedition,  they  issue 
by  thousands  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and 
other  retreats,  which  they  have  provided  for 
themselves,  and  collecting  together,  generally  a 
body  of  some  millions,  begin  their  march.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  them,  and  they  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  seeking  to  overcome 
every  obstacle  which  impedes  their  progress,  and 
even  if  they  meet  with  an  house,  they  attempt 
to  scale  its  walls. 

Charles.  Surprizing;  and  do  they  ever  suc- 
ceed ? 

•Mrs.  L.  In  some  instances  they  may,  but  not 
probably  in  all.  They  are  however  often  obli- 
ged to  deviate  from  their  straight  course.  They 
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cannot  at  pleasure,  like  the  squirrel,  raise  a  sail 
to  waft  them  across  a  river,  and  when  they  meet 
with  one,  they  are  obliged  to  wind  along  its 
banks.  - 

Emma.  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that  they  do 
so,  as,  like  the  poor  squirrels,  they  would  proba- 
bly lose  their  lives,  were  they  to  attempt  the 
navigation  of  a  stream. 

Mrs.  L.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  em- 
igration of  these  animals,  is  the  military  order  in 
which  they  march  from  the  mountains  where 
they  reside,  to  the  sea-shore.  They  are  said  to 
live  there  in  regular  societies,  and  when  they 
issue  from  their  homes,  they  preserve  the  most 
orderly  discipline.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  battalions  ;  the  first  is  comprised  of  the 
strongest  and  boldest  males,  who  march  forward 
to  clear  the  route.  The  main  body  consists  of 
females  only,  formed  in  columns  of  fifty  paces 
broad,  and  three  miles  deep,  and  so  close  that 
they  cover  the  ground.  After  these,  follows  the 
rear-guard,  which  is  a  straggling  and  undisci- 
plined tribe,  neither  so  strong  nor  numerous  as 
the  former. 

Charles.  I  think,  mamma,  the  ablest  general, 
would  scarcely  display  more  consummate  skill 
in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  than  these  crabs 
do  in  theirs. 

Mm.  L.  And  it  would  be  well,  Charles,  if 
the  army  of  a  great  general  were  of  as  peaceful 
and  harmless  a  nature,  as  that  of  the  crabs. 

Emma.  Do  they  never  stop  to  rest  them- 
selves? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  when  it  is  very  hot  they  wait 
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{HI  the  cool  of  the  evening.  They  are  most  fond 
of  travelling  in  the  night,  or  if  it  rains  by  day, 
they  profit  by  it,  and  move  forward  in  their  usual, 
uniform  mariner. 

Emma.  Supposing  any  of  their  number  sick- 
ens or  dies  on  their  .march,  do  they  then  leave 
it? 

Mrs.  L.  In  this  instance,  they  discover  the 
most  unsocial  and  cruel  properties  :  if  one  of 
them  is  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  others  fall 
Upon,  and  devour  it,  and  then  pursue  their  way* 

Charles.  Cruel,  indeed  !  But  as  their  sick 
companion  would  be  a  great  impediment  to  their 
progress,  we  must,  I  think,  forgive  them  this 
one  instance  of  barbarity,  in  consideration  of 
their  rational  modes  of  acting  on  other  occasions. 

Mrs.L.  Well  then,  Charles,  we  will  forbear 
to  censure  them  ;  and  now  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  give  you  a  few  details  of  another  animal, 
the  object  of  whose  annual  emigrations  is  quite 
laughable,  and  which  would  seem  altogether 
fabulous,  as  well  as  the  one  I  have  just  related  ; 
did  not  Goldsmith,  and  other  respectable  histo- 
rians, attest  them  as  actual  facts. 

Emma.  What  can  it  be,  mamma,  and  who  is 
this  ludicrous  creature  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  called  the  soldier  crab,  and  is, 
like  the  other,  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  climates. 
It  resembles  the  lobster,  except  that  it  is  des- 
titute of  a  shell.  It  appears  sen*ible  of  this  de- 
ficiency, and  endeavours  to  supply  it.  by  taking 
possession  of  the  deserted  shell  "of  some  other 
animal,  which  it  continues  to  inhabit,  till  it  has 
outgrown  it,  when  it  repairs  to  the  sea-side,  to 
seek  a  new  covering. 
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Charles.  Is  it  possible  !  and  how  does  it  con- 
trive to  change  it*  old  shell  for  a  new  one. 

Mrs.  L.  It  never  parts  with  its  old  one,  till  it 
finds  another  which  suits  it ;  and  it  is  seen  pa- 
railing  along  the  sea-shore,  dragging  its  incom- 
modious habitation,  and  stopping  at  every  shell, 
examining,  and  trying  it  on,  till  it  finds  one  that 
fits  it.  Sotnetimes  the  little  soldier  has  to  fight 
hard  for  his  prize,  as  it  is  often  chosen  by  anoth- 
er ;  in  that  case,  the  one  who  conquers  takes 
possession,  and  parades  in  his  new  shell  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  his  antagonist.  Now, 
my  dear  children,  I  think  we  must  conclude  this 
morning's  conversation,  as  1  have  some  affairs  to 
attend  to,  which  require  my  presence. 

Charles.  Certainly,  mamma,  but  we  will  first 
thank  you  for  the  amusement  and  instruction,  it 
has  afforded  ns,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that 
the  holidays  will  so  soon  be  over,  and  there  will 
be  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  these  conversations. 
Emnra.  Yes,  they  are  already  more  than  half 
gone,  only  six  days  more  ! 

Mrs.  L.  We  must  endeavour  then  to  improve 
the  remaining  six  clays,  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage  ;  you  will  then,  of -course,  be  engaged  in 
studies  of  a  different  nature,  but  as  they  are  quite 
as  necessary,  you  \vill,l  trust,  pursue  them  with 
equal  diligence,  and  derive  from  them  equal 
pleasure. 
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CONVERSATION  VII. 

tAfrs.  Lismore.  WHAT  book  are  you  so  intently 
reading,  Charles  ?  I  have  scarcely  seen  you  look 
up  this  half  hour,  notwithstanding  Emma's  con- 
tinued talking. 

Chnrles.  Indeed,  mamma,  I  have  been  so  much 
interested  as  not  to  be  at  all  interrupted  by  her. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  beaver,  which  appears  to  me 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  any  animal,  of  which 
I  have  heard. 

Emma.  Oh  Charles,  why  could  you  not  have 
read  it  aloud,  when  you  know  I  like  so  well  to 
hear  such  things. 

Charles,  You  were  not  here.  Emma,  till  I  had 
more  than  half  finished  it,  but  if  mamma  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  repeat  to  you  all  1  can  remember 
of  it,  and  she  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 
my  memory  has  improved  by  the  exercise  1  have 
lately  given  it. 

J\Jrs.  L.  Do  so,  my  clear  boy,  I  had  much 
rather  hear  you  repeat  it  from  memory,  than  read 
it,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  by  your  anxiety  to 
gratify  my  wishes,  and  your  diligence  in  seeking 
useful  and  necessary  knowledge. 

Charles.  I  thank  you,  rny  dear  mother  ;  your 
approbation  is  even  more  pleasant  to  me  than  the 
success  which  has  hitherto  rewarded  my  exer- 
tions, and  I  have  read  the  history  of  the  beaver 
with  great  attention,  that  I  might  be  able  to  re- 
late it  to  you  and  Emma  with  correctness. 

J/rs.  L.  Begin,  then,  my  dear,  and  we  shal! 
listen  to  you  with  great  interest. 
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Charles.  The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  animal, 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  nearly  one  foot 
high ;  it  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  rat,  except 
the  tail,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  covered  with 
scales,  and  resembling  a  neat's  tongue  at  the 
point  Its  colour  is  of  a  light  brown,  the  hair  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  long  and  coarse,  the  other 
soft,  short,  and  silky.  The  teeth  are  like  those 
of  a  squirrel,  but  larger  and  stronger,  and  well 
adapted  to  cutting  timber  and  stripping  bark,  to 
\vhich  purposes  they  constantly  apply  them. 

J/rs  L.  Very  well,  Charles  ;  but  what  are  the 
peculiar  properties  of  this  animal ;  is  it  remarka- 
ble for  its  docility,  or  for  its  cunning  and  feroci- 
ty? 

Charles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  mild 
and  gentle  creature,  inferior  to  most  animals  in 
its  powers  of  defence,  and  when  kept  in  a  state 
of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness,it  becomes  dull 
and  melancholy,  loses  its  activity,  appears  indif- 
ferent to  all  around  it,  neither  seeking  to  oS'end, 
nor  desirous  to  please.  It  never  attacks  ony 
other  animal,  and  when  itself  attacked,  prefers 
ilight  to  combat,  and  fights  only  when  its  speed 
can  no  longer  avail. 

Emma.  1  think  I  have  heard,  they  form  socie- 
ties, peculiar  to  themselves;  can  you  give  us  an 
account  of  it,  Charles? 

Charles.  They  begin  to  assemble  about  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  and  often  form  a  com- 
pany of  above  two  hundred.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing'is  usually  the  spot  where  they  iix  their  abode, 
and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or 
river.  If  it  be  a  running  stream,  they  imtncdi 
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ately  set  about  building  a  dam  or  pier,  that  cros- 
ses the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  dead  water  in  the 
part  which  lies  above  and  below.  This  darn  is 
often  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  the  solidity,  with  which 
it  is  built,  is  even  more  astonishing  than  its  size. 
It  is  built  on  the  most  shallow  part  of  the  stream, 
and  geneially  vvhe;e  some  large  tree  is  found 
growing  by  the  s-ide  This  thev  intend  for  the 
principal  part  of  their  building,  and  though  often 
thicker  than  a  man?s  body,  they  cut  it  down  with 
the  greatest  facility,  having  no  other  instrument 
than  their  teeth,  yet  always  levelling  it  on  the 
side  they  wish  it  to  fall,  which  is  across  the 
stream.  They  then  cut  off  the  top  branches  to 
make  it  lie  compact,  and  serve  as  the  principal 
beam  of  the  fabric. 

t,Vr.«.  L,  Their  ingenuity  is  astonishing;  yet, 
in  curroboration  of  what  you  have  read,  1  have 
received  similar  accounts  from  a  gentleman  of 
unquestionable  veracity,  who  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  them  at  their  labours, 
and  admiiing  the  convenience  of  their  structures. 
They  cut  down  a  tree  with  astonishing  celerity, 
and  the  separated  parts  present  a  surface,  as 
smooth  as  if  severed  by  the  axe;  when  it  falls  at 
a  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  de- 
posit it,  several  of  them  wind  their  tails  around 
the  trunk,  and  drag  it  to  the  appointed  place, 
making  a  noise,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  man,  in 
driving  a  team.  But  proceed,  Charles,  I  inter- 
rupt >ou. 

Charles.  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  mother,  of 
any  additional  information  on  this  interesting 
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subject.  The  dyke  or  causeway,  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  descends  in  a  declivity  on  that  side 
next  the  water,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  erected 
perpendicularly,  like  a  wall,  and  from  the  basis, 
which  is  about  twelve  feet  broad,  it  gradually 
diminishes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  not  usu- 
ally more  than  two  feet  wide.  The  materials  of 
this  mole,  ate  wood  and  clay.  The  heavers  cut 
large  pieces  of  wood,  often  as  thick  as  one's  arm 
or  thigh,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length  ; 
these  stakes  they  drive  into  the  ground  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  intermingling  with 
them,  a  few.  smaller  and  more  pliant  To  prevent 
the  water  from  finding  passage  through  them, 
they  stop  up  all  the  cavities  with  clay,  and  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  dyke,  in  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  water*  They  seem  conscious  of  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  the  materials  by  land, 
and  therefore  swim  with  the  mortar  on  their  tails, 
and  the  stakes  in  their  mouths  to  the  places  where 
they  have  occasion  to  use  them.  If  their  works 
are*  in  any  instance  become  damaged,  they 
closely  examine  every  nook  and  corner  of  their 
habitation,  and  with  the  utmost  diligence  repair 
the  breach;  and  when  the  huntsmen  incommode 
them  by  their  visits,  they  work  only  in  the  night- 
time, or  else  abandon  that  spot,  and  seek  some 
safer  situation. 

Emma.  Do  they  have  different  apartments  in. 
the«e  habitations,  Charles? 

Cknrles.  They  do ;  the  dyke  or  mole  being 
completed,  they  erect  their  several  rooms,  which 
are  round  or  oval,  and  divided  into  stones, raised 
•ne  above  the  other,  the  first  below  the  level  of 
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the  water,  the  others  ahove  it.  If  they  find  any 
small  island  contiguous  to  their  reservoir,  they 
fix  their  habitation  there,  as  it  is  more  secure  and 
not  exposed  to  the  overflowing  of  the  water,  in 
\vhich  they  cannot  continue  any  length  of  time. 
Thi'N  have  two  passages  at  the  hottom,  to  the 
Mater,  and  a  third  opening,  or  doorway,  much 
higher,  c  ntrived  to  prevent  their  being  confined, 
when  the  trust  and  snow  lias  closed  the  apertures 
of  the  lower  floors.  When  they  build  upon  dry 
land,  they  sink  trenches  five  or  six  feet  deep,  in 
order  to  descend  into  the  water  when  necessary. 
Their  walls  are  about  two  feet  thick,  and  with 
their  teeth  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that  projects 
beyond  them.  After  this,  they  mix  up  some  clay 
and  dry  -rass  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  their  tails  plaister  all  their  works, 
within  and  without. 

Emma.  Do  many  beavers  reside  together  in 
these  houses  ? 

diaries.  Yes, generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
have  been  discovered  in  one  large  mansion,  divid- 
ed into  a  great  number  of  apartments,  all  having 
a  free  communication  with  each  other.  These 
works  are  always  finished  by  August  or  Septem- 
ber, when  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores.  In 
summer  they  feed  on  the  choicest  fruits  and 
plants  ;  their  provisions  for  the  winter  principally 
consist  of  the  wood  of  various  trees,  which  they 
steep  occasionally  in  water,  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
cut  down  branches  of  trees,  the  largest  of  which 
are  conveyed  to  their  magazines  by  whole  bodies 
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of  beavers,  the  smaller  by  one  only,  each  Hkes 
a  different  way  and  has  his  proper  walk  assigned 
him.  in  order  that  no  labourer  should  interrupt 
another  in  his  work.  The  timber  is  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  conveyed  to  one  of  their  largest  lodges, 
where  the  family  meet  to  consume  their  respective 
dividends,  which  are  made  in  equal  proportions, 
and  with  perfect  impartiality. 

Erttma.  What  method  .do  the  hunters  use  to 
obtain  this  animal  ? 

Charles.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  hunt 
them,  being  aware  of  their  fondness  for  green 
wood,  plant  large  quantities  of  it  round  their 
lodgements,  and  as  the  beavers  come  out  to  par- 
take of  it,  either  catch  them  in  snares,  or  take 
them  by  surprise.  In  the  severe  frosts  of  winter 
they  sometimes  break  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  as  the 
beavers  resort  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air, 
they  kill  them  with  hatchets,  or  cover  the  open- 
ing with  a  large  net.  They  then  subvert  their 
whole  fabric,  and  the  poor  animals,  in  hopes  to 
escape  in  their  usual  way,  fly  to  the  water,  and 
plunging  into  the  aperture,  are  inevitably  taken, 
iri  the  nets  prepared  for  them. 

Emma  How  barbarous,  to  destroy  the  works 
which  they  have  erected  with  s>o  much  industry, 
and  contrived  with  such  sagacity  ! 

Mrs.  L.  It  appears  so,  my  love ;  but  the  skin 
of  this  ingenious  creature  is  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  avarice  of  riches,  which  is 
but  too  prevalent  in  the  human  mind,  daily  im- 
pels the  enterprising  and  adventurous  to  the  pur- 
suit of  every  object  which  can  administer  to  their 
convenience,  or  aid  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth. 
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Emma.  Is  not  the  hair  of  the  beaver  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats  ? 

Mrs  L.  It  is  so,  The  shortest  and  most  silky 
is  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  mixed  \\ith  a 
certain  proportion  of  fine  wool,  and  sometimes 
the  hair  of  kiiis,  rabhits,  &c.  The  beauty  of  the 
hat,  however,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
predominance  of  tne  heaver,  which  is  the  finest 
and  most  glossy  of  the  mateiials.  A  full  grown 
beaver  is  about  as  larjre  as  a  middle-sized  dog, 
and  will  generally  yield  twenty-four  ounces  of 
fine  hair  Tne  skin  is  useful  for  covering  saddles, 
trunks,  and  various  other  articles  I  hope,  Emma, 
you  will  imitate  >our  brother's  example,  and  be 
ab!e  to  give  as  distinct  and  accurate  an  account 
of  what  you  read,  as  he  has  now  done  :  always 
endeavour  to  receive  instruction  from  what  you 
peruse,  and  even  from  the  examples  of  the  brute 
creation,  you  may  imbibe  principles  of  conduct 
worthy  your  imitation  ;  and  particularly  from 
the  history  of  the  beaver,  from  their  industry  and 
ingenuity,  the  perfect  harmony  and  regularity  of 
their  proceedings,  the  indolent  and  careless,  the 
contentious  and  disorderly,  may  derive  a  lesson, 
which  they  would  do  well  to  practise. 


CONVERSATION  VIII. 

Charles.  MAMMA,  I  yesterday  read  an  account 
of  a  dreadful  shipwreck,  where  many  of  tha  cre\y 
actually  perished  from  thirst,  having  lost  all  the 
fresh  water  they  had  on  hoard. 
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Emma.  How  shocking  !  I  wonder  the  sea 
was  not  made  of  fresh  water,  and  then  mariners 
•would  not  be  reduced  to  such  frightful  extremi- 
ties, neither  would  they  have  the  trouble  of  stor- 
ing away  casks  of  water,  which  1  am  sure  cannot 
keep  good,  through  a  long  voyage. 

tJ/rs.  L  Emma,  you  speak  very  thoughtlessly, 
and  do  not  seem  at  all  sensible  that  you  are  cal- 
ling in  question  the  wisdom  of  your  great  Crea- 
tor, who  ordains  all  things  for  wise  and  good 
purposes,  and  who  expects  us  humbly  and  grate* 
t'uily  to  acquiesce  in  his  decrees,  however  dark 
and  mysterious,  they  may  appear. 

Emma.  Pray  forgive  me,  mamma;  I  confess  I 
spoke  very  improperly,  and  I  blush  to  see  my 
own  resemblance  in  the  story  of  the  atheist  and 
the  acorn. 

Charles.  What  is  that,  Emma? 

Emma.  Have  you  never  read  it,  Charles?  An 
atheist  lay  stretched  beneath  an  oak  tree,  and  as 
he  saw  the  acorns  thick  upon  it,  he  presumed, 
like  me,  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  Prov- 
idence, in  placing  so  small  a  production  upon  so 
large  a  tree,  while  immense  pumpkins  grew  on 
slender  vines,  incapable  of  supporting  them.  As 
he  lay  thus  impiously  ruminating,  an  acorn  fell 
upon  his  eye  ;  the  pain  it  occasioned  displayed 
to  him  the  folly  of  the  arrangement,  he  would 
have  made  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  *4  had  tiiis  been  a 
pumpkin,  instead  of  an  acorn,  my  eye  would 
probably  have  been  destroyed  ;"  and  he  arose 
from  the  ground,  fully  convinced  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  his  Ci  eator. 

Mrs,  L.    You  have  related  it fc very  well ?  my 
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near,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  humbled  by  the 
mortifying  resemblance.  It  will  teach  you  a 
good  lesson*  and  when  a«;ain  tempted  to  commit 
a  similar  error,  seasonably  remember  the  story 
you  have  just  repeated. 

Charles.  But  without  any  improper  feelings, 
mamma,  may  not  we  feel  surprised  at  the  salt- 
ness  of  such  large  bodies  of  water,  and  curious 
to  know  the  causes,  which  make  them  so? 

Jlrs.  L.  Certainly,  my  dear  ;  such  inquiries 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  have  exercised  the 
curiosity  of  naturalists  from  the  earliest  ages, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Emma.  And  how,  mamma,  has  it  been  account- 
ed for  ? 

.Mrs  L.  There  have  been  many,  and  some 
strange,  solutions  given  ;  the  one  generally  be- 
lieved at  present  is,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  rocks 
of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  increased, 
by  the  salt,  which  the  rains,  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  dissolve  in  their  passage  through  the 
earth,  and  at  length  carry  with  them  to  the  ocean. 

Charles.  But,  mamma,  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  lakes  are  sometimes  salt  also? 

Jtfrs.  L.  Those  which  have  no  communication 
with  the  sea  are  generally  found  so  ;  as  having 
no  outlet,  the  salts,  which  are  deposited  in  their 
beds,  must  of  course  remain  there.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  through  which  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  are  very  fresh,  as  with  the  current  of 
the  river,  their  salts  are  carried  to  the  ocean. 
Tims  the  extensive  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie, 
though  so  large  as  to  be  considered  inland  seas, 
are  kept  fresh  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whicU 
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passes  through  them ;  while  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  Lake  of  Mexico, 
in  South  America,  are  extremely  salt,  having  no 
outlet  whatever. 

Emma.  Perhaps,  mamma,  as  salt  is  a  preserv- 
ative, the  sea  was  at  first  created  so.  in  order, 
that  so  large  a  body  of  water  should  be  kept 
sweet. 

Mrs.  L.  By  some  it  has  been  thought  so;  but 
experience  has  disproved  this,  and  found  that 
were  it  not  for  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  sea, 
it  would  soon  become  as  offensive  as  other  stag- 
nant waters.  Of  course,  its  saline  qualities, 
though  they  may  assist  in  keeping  it  pure,  would 
not  be  alone  sufficient  without  a  constant  motion 
of  the  waters. 

Charles.  I  have  read  an  account  of  a  fleet, 
which  was  becalmed  near  the  Azores,  in  the  year 
1590,  for  nearly  six  months,  when  all  sorts  of 
adders  arid  disgusting  reptiles,  appeared  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  a  bucket  of  water  could 
be  drawn  free  from  corruption ;  many  of  the  crew 
died,  and  the  water  emitted  a  most  foetid  smell. 

Mrs  L.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  is  incapable  oi  preserving  it 
from  putrefaction.  It  is  its  incessant  motion  that 
keeps  it  pure  and  renders  it  healthful  and  salu- 
brious. 

Charles.  Are  there  no  advantages,  then,  to  be 
derived  from  its  saltness,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.    Yes,  there  are   several.     The  salt, 

which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  is  procured 

from  the   evaporation  of  its  waters,  and  though 

there  are  many  salt  mines  and  springs  which  yield 
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it.  yet  the  greatest  quantity  is  made  from  the  sea* 
The  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  the  sea, also  ren- 
ders its  waters  much  heavier  and  more  buoyant. 
Consequently,  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  greater 
weight  than  fresh  water.  But  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  sea-water  is  not  so  liahle  to 
congelation,  as  fresh.  So  that  the  ocean  is  always 
open  for  navigation,  and  throughout  the  year  we 
have  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
other  nations 

diaries.  Have  any  experiments  ever  been 
tried,  mamma, to  render  salt-water  fresh?  I  should 
think  some  method  might  be  found,  which  in 
case  of  extremity  should  serve  as  a  resort,  and 
perhaps  save  the  lives  of  many  sufferers. 

.Vrs.  L  Your  proposition  is  at  least  a  humane 
one, Charles  :  hut  it  has  been  found  impracticable. 
I  have  heard,  however,  of  a  substitute,  which  111 
such  a  case  as  you  mention,  might  possibly  an- 
swer a  good  purpose, 

Emma.   What  is  it,  mamma? 

e-tfrs.  Z,.  It  is  known  that  when  people  go  into 
a  warm  bath,  they  come  out  much  heavier  than 
before,  particularly,  if  when  they  go  in  they  are 
thirsty,  and  have  not  drank  for  some  time.  In 
that  case  their  thirst  will  be  entirely  quenched, 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  fluid  is  the  body  suppos- 
ed to  imbibe. 

Charles.  But  would  it  answer  at  sea,  mamma, 
where  they  could  only  have  a  bath  of  salt-water  ? 

tVrs.  L.  Kxactly  as  well  :  the  pores  would  in 
like  manner  imbibe  the  fiu'ul,  while  the  salts 
would  be  been  to  crystalline  on  the  surface  of  the 
bod/. 


Charles.  It  must  then  be  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, and  at  least  preserve  life,  till  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  water  could  be  obtained. 

Emma.  How  great  must  be  tl.-e  sufferings  of 
those  people,  who  live  almost  constantly  upon 
the  sea !  I  wonder  any  one.  who  can  avoid  it, 
should  choose  a  life  of  such  danger  and  depriva- 
tion! 

Mrs.  L.  Providence,  rny  dear  Emma,  for  the 
wisest  ends,  has  implanted  different  desires  in 
the  human  breast;  and  the  benefit  of  these  vari- 
ous inclinations  is  forcibly  displaced, in  the  choice 
of  the  different  pursuits,  in  which  all  so  actively 
engage. 

Charles.  Were  all  to  say  like  you,  Emma,  they 
would  not  cross  the  ocean ;  we  should  be  a 
strange  people,  indeed,  shut  up  at  home  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  other  countries. 

Emma.  Well,  hut  the  dread  of  dying  of  hunger 
or  thirst  is  so  terrifying! 

Mrs.  L.  Such  instances  rarely  occur,  Emma, 
and  to  such  perfection  has  the  art  of  navigation 
arrived,  that  the  longest  voyage  is  now  under- 
taken without  any  dread  whatever. 

Emma.  But  there  might  come  a  storm,  you 
know,  mamma.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  mariners  to  have  such  a  reservoir  for  water  as 
the  camel  has. 

Mrs.  L.  What  a  strange  idea,  Emma. 

Emma.  Not  exactly  like  the  camel,  mamma, 
man  is  so  differently  constructed,  that  would  be 
impossible  ;  but  he  might  easily  substitute  an  ar- 
tificial one. 

Mrs,  L.   It  would  be  somewhat  of  an  incum- 
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brance,  however.  But,  Emma,  where  did  you 
learn  this  peculiarity  of  the  camel  ?  I  did  not 
know  you  were  at  all  acquainted  with  its  history. 

Iv/'Wfl.  Neither  was  I,  mamma,  till  very  late- 
ly 5  hut  Charles  yesterday  related  so  correctly 
the  history  of  the  beaver,  that  I  was  anxious 
equally  to*  deserve  your  approbation;  and  last 
eveniog  meeting  with  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  animal,  at  my  uncle's,  I  tead  it.  intending 
to  surprize  you  with  rny  knowledge  this  morning. 

Jfrs.  L.  I  approve  alike  the  motive  and  the 
exertion,  my  dear  child,  and  shall  listen  with 
great  interest  to  your  account  of  this  patient  and 
useful  animal. 

Charles.  Do  not  the  camel  and  dromedary 
nearly  resemble  each  other  ? 

J/rs.  L,  They  are  very  similar;  the  dromedary 
has  only  one  bunch  upon  his  back,  whereas  the 
camel  has  two,  the  latter  also  is  a  much  larger 
and  stronger  animal,  capable  of  harder  service 
and  more  patient  and  indefatigable.  I3ut  this 
description  beiongs  to  Emma,  and  when  she 
pleases  to  begin,  we  are  ready  to  hear  her. 

Emma.  The  camel  is  an  inhabitant  of  hot 
countries;  and  from  its  formation  and  habits, 
seems  only  adapted  for  those.  It  has  been  im- 
ported into  other  countries,  but  has  never  been 
found  to  thrive,  or  be  of  the  least  advantage,  ex- 
cept as  an  object  of  curiosity,  to  its  owner.  In 
Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  sub- 
sist without  them,  so  necessary  are  they  in  cros- 
sing those  vast  desarts  of  burning  sain],  which 
would  be  impassable  by  any  other  method  of 
conveyance. 
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Charles.  Your  account,  Ernma,  reminds  me  oi 
that  of  the  rein-deer,  and  both  seem  exactly  fitted 
for  the  different  climates  they  inhabit. 

Emma.  They  are  eo ;  and  the  Arabian  values 
his  camels  as  highly,  as  the  Laplander  does  his 
herd  of  rein-deer.  Like  the  rein-deer,  every  part 
of  them  is  useful  to  the  natives.  The  milk  forms 
a  part  of  their  nourishment,  they  feed  upon  the 
flesh  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  hair;  and  if 
their  territories  are  invaded  by  an  enemy,  the 
camel  secures  their  safety  by  flight,  for  they  are 
known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

JWrs.  L.  The  hair  is  used  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes  for  painting:  it  is  likewise  woven 
into  very  beautiful  shawls,  which  command  enor- 
mous prices,  and  are  so  very  delicate,  that  they 
can  with  ease  be  drawn  through  a  small  ring. 

Emma.  Yes,  mamma,  I  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that. 

Charles.  Can  they  subsist  upon  as  little,  Emma, 
as  the  rein  deer  ? 

Emma.  Yes,  compared  with  their  size  upon 
much  less.  They  are  the  most  temperate  of  all 
animals,  and  can  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  to- 
gether, without  taking  any  sustenance  at  all.  The 
stomach  is  formed  with  a  kind  of  reservoir,  cap- 
able of  containing  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
where  it  will  remain  for  some  time,  perfectly 
pure  !  and  this  the  animal  has  the  power  of  rais- 
ing, to  moisten  his  mouth,  whenever  he  chooses. 

Mrs.  L.  Travellers,  when  straitened  for  water, 
have  even  been  known  to  kill  the  poor  camel,  for 
the  sake  of  the  supply  they  expected  to  find 
•within  him. 
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Charles.  Emma,  you  have  told  us  nothing  of 
the  caravans,  which  are  formed  with  camels 

Emma.  Merchants,  when  travelling  from  one 
country  to  another,  or  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  country,  unite  in  a  body,  for  the  sake  of 
security  against  the  assaults  of  the  robbers,  who 
are  very  numerous,  they  are  all  furnished  with 
one  or  more  camels,  and  the  number  of  the  cara- 
van often  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand. 
Travellers  also  join  this  assemblage, as  it  is  much 
more  safe,  than  journeying  alone. 

Charles.  How  heavy  a  burden  can  the  camel 
carry  ? 

Emma.  The  largest  are  capable  of  carrying  a 
thousand,  and  sometimes  twelve  hundred  weight. 
In  the  caravans  they  travel  very  slowly,  seldom 
going  above  thirty  miles  a  day. 

diaries.  But  what  can  the  poor  animals  find 
to  eat,  in  these  desarts  ? 

Emma.  W  hen  they  stop  for  the  evening,  it  is 
usually  at  a  little  spot  of  verdure,  where  there  are 
shrubs  and  water,  and  where  they  are  allowed  to 
feed  at  liberty  ;  when  they  contrive  to  cat  as  much 
as  will  supply  them  for  twenty -four  hours.  They 
prefer  coarse  weeds  and  prickly  vegetables  to 
the  softest  pasture  ;  their  drivers  also" feed  them 
with  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  very  sul  stantial 
nourishment. 

Charles.  Mamma,  do  you  think  it  is  the  nature 
of  these  animals  to  be  thus  abstemious,  or  are 
they  obliged  to  be  so  from  habit  ? 

•&fr&  L.  I  believe  it  is  partly  natural,  and 
partly  the  effects  of  education.  They  are  early 
inured  to  carrying  heavy  burdens, and  [have  been 
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told,  when  young,  are  often  suffered  for  several 
days  together,  to  go  without  food,  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  the  long  fasts,  they  are  obliged 
to  observe,  during  their  tedious  journeys. 

Charles.  Are  they  sagacious  animals,  Emma? 

Emma.  Yes,  for  it  is  said,  when  they  have 
once  or  twice  gone  the  same  track,  they  remem- 
ber it  again  precisely,  even  though  their  guides 
should  be  utterly  at  a  loss.  '1  hey  also  scent 
water  at  a  great  distance,  and  are  seen  to  quick- 
en their  speed  several  miies  before  they  reach  it. 

Charles.  It  must  have  a  laborious  life,  I  think, 
and  suffer  much  in  travelling  over  the  burning 
sands. 

Emma,  Its  feet  are  exactly  formed  for  travel- 
ling upon  sand,  and  entirely  unfit  for  moist 
ground.  Its  patience  is  also  extraordinary, though 
when  too  heavily  loaded,  it  sends  forth  doietrul 
cries,  but  never  makes  any  resistance.  It  bends 
down  upon  its  knees  to  receive  its  burden,  and 
rises,  at  a  sign  of  its  driver. 

Charles.  JJoes  the  driver  ride,  or  walk  by  the 
side  of  the  camel  ? 

Emma.  He  rides  between  the  humps  of  its 
back,  while  the  load  hangs  down  upon  each  side, 
like  panniers.  I  believe  1  have  now  told  you  all 
I  know  about  this  animal,  Charles. 

Mrs,  L.  And  you  have  told  it  very  well,  my 
dear,  and  afforded  us  much  amusement  and  in- 
struction. I  will  add  a  few  conjectures,  which 
M.  Buffbn  makes,  respecting  the  camel.  He 
supposes  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  its  original 
form,  but  that  the  humps  upon  its  back,  even  the 
reservoir  for  water,  are  marks  imprinted  on  it, 
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by  the  tyranny  of  man,  and,  that  what  was  at 
first  accident,  has  now  become  nature. 

Charles.  I  should  hardlv  think,  mamma,  that 
any  mode  of  treatment  could  produce  such  strik- 
ing peculiarities  in  any  animal  ;  others  have 
doubtless  been  used  with  equal  severity,  and  yet 
we  do  not  say,  they  have  lost  their  original  form. 

Mrs.  L.  No.  Neither  am  I  disposed  to  believe 
the  camel  has  lost  his  ;  hut  conjectures  are  some- 
times very  amusing,  and  we  might  indulge  ours 
yet  longer,  were  not  the  morning  already  so  far 
elapsed,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  sepa- 
rate. 

diaries.  Well,  then,  Emma,  we  will  take  our 
proposed  walk,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  may  meet  with  something  worth  relating  to 
mamma. 

,.Vn5.  L.  Do  so,  my  dear  children ;  and  let 
nothing  worthy  of  observation  escape  you  :  always 
remembering,  that  those  who  are  so  inclined  may 
find 

"  Books  in  the  trees,  tongues  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 


CONVERSATION  IX. 

Charles.  WHY,  mamma,  is  the  eagle  usually 
called  the  king  of  birds  ? 

•Mrs.  Lismore.  Probably  on  account  of  its  fe- 
rocity and  courage  :  and  the  dominion  it  asserts 
over  all  the  birds  of  the  air,  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, are  superior  to  it  in  point  of  size.  It  like- 
wise soars  higher  than  any  other  animal,  and 
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from  thence  the  ancients  styled  it  the  bird  of 
Heaven. 

Chariest  What  are  its  dimensions  ? 

Mrs.  L.  it  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  the 
extent  of  its  wings,  seven  feet  four  irches.  its 
beak  is  three  inches  long,  straight,  till  towards 
the  end,  when  it  becomes  crooked  and  notched, 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  its  prey  ;  the  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  the  toes  covered  with  scales,  and 
armed  with  formidable  claws. 

Emma.  Is  it  not  a  very  cruel  and  rapacious 
bird  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  fierce  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  hut 
like  the  lion,  disdains  to  war  with  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  rejects  the  plunder  of  another  bird. 
Unless  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  not  stoop  to 
carrion,  and  having  satisfied  the  calls  of  nature, 
never  returns  to  the  same  carcase,  but  leaves  it 
to  animals  less  delicate  than  itself.  It  is  solita- 
ry an  independent,  inhabiting  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains, and  building  its  nests  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible cliffs.  You  recollect,  Charles,  it  was  al- 
ways painted  on  the  Roman  banners,  to  denote 
their  freedom  and  independence,  it  was  also  dis- 
played on  the  imperial  standard  of  Bonaparte, 
and  is  now  unfurled  on  the  American  flag 

Emma.  Have  they  not  been  known  to  carry 
off  children  in  their  talons  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  re- 
corded, but  they  seldom  venture  among  the  hab- 
itations of  man.  They  prefer  the  wild  game  of 
the  forest,  and  are  observed  to  he  peculiarly  rapa- 
cious when  rearing  a  family  of  young,  for  whose 
subsistence  they  bountifully  provide.  It  is  remark- 
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able,  not  only  of  the  eagle,  hut  all  other  hirds  of 
prey,  that  the  males  are  a  third  less  and  much 
veaker  than  the  females, thelatterbeingmore  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  more  hold  and  generous — a  circum- 
stance which  is  reversed  among  quadrupeds,  and 
that  naturalists  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain. 

Charles.  Of  what  are  their  nests  composed, 
mamma  ? 

J/rs.  L.  I  have  read  the  description  of  one, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire  : 

'•  It  was  made  of  great  sticks,  resting  one  end 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  birch 
trees.      Upon  these  was  a  layer  of  rushes,  and 
over  them  a  laver  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath, 
rushes  again  :  upon  which  lay   one   young  one, 
and  an  addle  cjrs:;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare, and 
three  heath-pouts.      The    nest   was   about   two 
yards  square,  and  had   no  hollow  in   it.     The 
young  eagle  was  of  the  shape  of  a  goshawk,  of 
almost  the  weight  of  a  goose,  rough- footed,  or 
feathered  down  to  the  feet,  having  a  white  ring 
about  the  tail,"      Such  is  the  nest  of  this  formi- 
dable bird  :  it  is  said  they:  seldom    hatch    more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  this  but  once 
a  year:  thus  Providence  has  kindly  softened  the 
terrors  of  this   ferocious   creature,  by   limiting 
their  numbers,  and  implanting  in   them  r,   dread 
of  man,  which  confines  them  to  the  most  solita- 
ry and  desert  places.      They   expel    the   young 
ones  from  the  nest  almost  before  they  are  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  their  own  support,  and  they 
not  un frequently  kill  the  most  feeble  or  voracious* 
to  obtain  subsistence  for  themselves. 
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Charles.  Why  is  Jupiter  always  drawn  with 
an  eagle  beside  him  ?  I  should  think  it  no  com- 
pliment to  the  father  of  the  aods,  to  be  represent- 
ed by  so  cruel  and  unnatural  a  bird  ! 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  to  denote  his  power  and  cour- 
age ;  these  were  qualities  which  the  heathen  my- 
thologists  alone  thought  worthy  of  their  deities  ; 
the  gentler  virtues,  which  Christianity  has  en- 
joined on  us,  were  unknown  to  them. 

Emma.  Are  they  not  a  very  long-lived  bird  ? 

Mrs.  L.  They  are  said  to  live  above  a  hund- 
red years,  and  at  last  die,  not  with  old  age,  but 
from  the  beak  turning  inwards,  and  preventing 
their  taking  food. ;  They  can  endure  fasting  for 
a  great  length  of  time, having  been  known  to  re- 
imiin  twenty -one  days,  without  any  sustenance 
whatever.  They  drink  but  seldom,  even  in  a 
tame  state  ;  when  wild,  probably  not  at  all,  as 
the  blood  of  their  prey  serves  to  quench  their 
thirst. 

Emma.  Is  it  possible  to  tame  so  very  savage  a 
bird  ? 

Mrs.  L.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, and  in 
some  instances  successfully  ;  but  even  when  tak- 
en young,  it  requires  much  patience  and  assidui- 
ty and  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  domestic.  Its 
natural  propensities  can  scarcely  be  subdued, 
and  the  innate  love  of  liberty  whi«;h  character- 
izes it  prompts  it  to  seek  every  opportunity  to 
escape. 

Emma.  I  should  not  like  one  for  a  companion  : 
but  what  a  pity  it  is,  mamma,  that  so  fine  a  bird, 
in  many  icspects,  should  possess  such  bad  quali- 
ties ? 
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•/Hfrs.  L.  Yes,  Emma ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
rational  part  of  the  creation  ;  how  often  do  we 
see  the  most  shining  virtues  obscured  by  vice 
and  folly,  and  with  what  care  and  diligence 
ought  we  to  examine  ourselves,  and  endeavour 
to  repress  the  first  inroads  of  transgression,  and 
subdue  the  smallest  inclination  to  error. 

Charles.  Are  there  any  birds  much  larger 
than  the  eagle  ? 

.  Mrs.  L.  There  are  many  :  the  condor  of 
South  America,  a  bird  of  enormous  size,  and 
most  savage  disposition,  but  whose  history  is  as 
yet  so  little  known,  that  naturalists  have  not  as- 
signed him  his  rank  among  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  vulture  is  likewise  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions, and  equally  cruel  and  blood-thirsty,  but  it 
is  cowardly  and  indolent,  gluttonous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  seldom  supplies  itself  with  living  ani- 
mals, when  it  can  feast  upon  the  dead.  But  the 
largest  of  all  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  inoffen- 
sive, is  the  ostrich.  It  does  not  class  with  any 
order  of  birds,  having  many  properties  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  in  some  respects,  particularly  in 
the  formation  of  its  internal  system,  it  hears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  quadruped  creation, 
and  as  Dr.  Goldsmith  observes,  "  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  animal,  made  to  fill  up  that  chasm 
in  nature,  which  separates  one  class  of  beings 
from  another." 

Emma.  I  should  like,  mamma,  to  hear  some- 
thing of  the  ostrich,  its  feathers  are  so  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Jlrs.  L.  Those  fine  feathers,  which  are  at 
present  so  fashionable,  grow  at  the  extremities  of 
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the  wings  and  tail  :  the  largest  are  generally 
•white*  the  others  black,  though  some  are  said  to 
be  grey  There  are  no  feathers  on  the  .sides,  nor 
under  the  thighs  and  wings  :  the  rest  of  its  body 
is  covered  with  small  ones,  alternately  white  and 
black,  very  nearly  resembling  hair..  The  outline 
of  its  figure  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  camel, 
and  it  is  almost  as  high  ;  they  average  seven 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  hut 
the  neck  is  above  three  feet  long,  and  slender 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body.  ~v  The  low- 
er part  of  the  neck  onlj  is  covered  with  very 
small  feathers,  the  upper  part  and  the  head  is 
clothed  with  a  fine  white  hair,  that  renders  it  in 
appearance  smaller  than  it  really  is. 

Charles.  Is  not  the  plumage  of  the  ostrich  es- 
senrially  different  from  that  of  other  birds  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  so  ;  the  feathers  of  all  other 
birds  are  of  several  sorts;  those  of  the  ostrich  are 
all  as  soft  as  down,  and  what  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  that  bird,  the  shaft  or  stem  runs  directly 
through  the  middle  of  the  feather,  dividing  it  in 
two  equal  parts  ;  whereas  in  ail  others,  it  leaves 
the  web  broader  on  one  side  than  the  o'her. 
These  plumes,  however,  though  very  ornamental, 
are  quite  useless  to  the  animal,  as  they  neither 
defend  it  from  external  injuries,  or  assist  it  in 
fljing,  being  utterly  unfit  for  this  purpose. 

diaries.  Is  it  not  a  native  of  Africa  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  it  seems  formed  to  exist  among 
the  sandy  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  has 
seldom  been  known  to  emigrate  to  more  fertile 
climates.  (They  inhabit  the  most  solitary  and 
dreary  places,  where  it  never  rains,  and  scarcely 
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a  green  herb  is  found  to  relieve  the  eye  amidst 
the  insupportable  heat  and  sterility;  The  Ara- 
bians assert  that  the  ostrich  never  drinks,  and 
the  ban  en  regions  where  their  abode  is  fixed, 
give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  assertion/ 
There  these  gigantic  birds  are  found  in  immense 
flocks,  leading  a  social  and  inoffensive  life  ;  they 
are  the  mo*t  voracious  of  animals,  and  devour 
indiscriminately  every  substance  which  comes  in 
their  way.  ^Metals  of  every  kind,  glass,  wood, 
&c.  and  sometimes  pieces  of  stone  have  been 
found  in  them  weighing  more  than  a  pound^) 
These  birds  are  very  prolific,  and  their  egijs  fre- 
quently weigh  above  fifteen  pounds  ;  the  shell  is 
very  hard  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 

Emma.  \  think  I  have  somewhere  read,  mam- 
ma, that  the  ostrich  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand, 
antl  covers  them  up  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat, 
leaving  the  young  ones  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mrs,  L.  So.it  has  been  reported  ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  discredited, -and  she  is  on  tha 
contrary  believed  to  ha*e  a  strong  affection  for 
her  young,  and  to  watch  the  eggs  with  great  as- 
siduity. In  those  climates,  where  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  so  intense,  she  can  without  inconve- 
nience leave  them  during  the  day,  but  it  is  re- 
marked that  she  carefully  broods  over  them  by 
ni^ht  ;  and  as  they  are  unable  to  walk  for  sever- 
al days  after  they  are  hatched,  the  old  ones  sup- 
ply them  with  food,  and  in  case  they  are  attack- 
ed, encounter  every  danger  in  their  defence. 
The  young  ones,  during  the  first  year,  are  of  an 
ash  colour,  and  covered  with  feathers  :  these  they 
afterwards  drop  and  assume  the  plumage,  which 
they  ever  after  retain* 
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Emma.  Does  not  the  ostrich  fly  at  all,  mam- 
ma ? 

Mrs  Z>.fNo'.;  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
feathers  prevents  it  from  flying,  but  it  is  the  swift- 
est of  all  animals  in  the  race  ;jthe  Arabians  train 
up  their  fleetest  horses  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing them '•$  the  ostrich,  on  finding  it  elf  pursued, 
tegins  to  run,  first  gently,  by  degrees  accelerat- 
ing its  speed,  its  wings  working  with  a  motion 
similar  to  that  of  its  legs  ;  and  its  swiftness 
would  probably  soon  rid  it  of  the  pursuers  if  it 
kept  in  a  direct  line,  but  instead  of  that,  it  takes 
its  course  in  circles,  and  the  hunters,  relieving 
each  other,  meet  it  at  unexpected  turns,  and 
thus  the  chase  is  often  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
days  successively.  At  length  hungry  and  fa- 
tigued, and  finding  escape  impossible,  the  poor 
bird  covers  its  head  in  the  sand,  vainly  seeking 
to  hide  itself  from  those  enemies  it  cannot  evade. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  turns  upon  its  pursuers, 
and  though  usually  a  most  gentle  animal,  when 
driven  to  despair,  defends  itself  with  its  beak, 
wings,  and  feet,  and  such  is  the  force  of  its  at- 
tack, that  the  strongest  man  is  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock.^ 

Charles. '  Is  the  flesh  of  this  bird  ever  used  foe 
food  ? 

JHrs.  L.  The  savage  people  of  Africa  esteem 
it  a  great  dainty,  and  certain  nations  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Struthophagi,  or  ostrich-eat- 
ers, from  their  fondness  of  this  food.  Even  the 
Romans,  that  refined  and  luxurious  people,  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  it,  and  among  ti.e  re- 
lics that  have  been  preserved  of  them,  is  a  re- 
eeipt  for  making  sauce  for  this  celebrated  bird. 
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The  Struthophagi  have  another  method  of  tak- 
ing the  ostrich  ;  they  cover  themselves  with  its 
skin,  and  pas->inj;  an  arm  through  the  neck,  coun- 
terfeit its  morions,  and  the  birds,  gathering  round 
the  supposed  ostrich,  become  an  easy  prey.] 

Charles.  1  think,  mamma,  I  have  heard 'they 
are  sometimes  ridden  upon  instead  of  horses. 

JIrs  L.  The  inhabitants  of  Dara  and  Lybia) 
raise  large  flocks  of  them,  which  are  tamed  with 
little  trouble.  (Many  travellers  in  those  regions 
assert,  that  they  have  seen  men  riding  upon 
them,  and  that  their  motion  is  s\vifter  than  that  of 
the  fleetest  horse  ;  and,  indeed,  L  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact,  as  their  strength  and  extreme 
agility  are  well  known. 

E  nma.  How  1  should  like  to  ride  on  an  os- 
trich ! 

Jfrs.  L.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  novel 
amusement,  though  I  am  apprehensive  it  would 
soon  run  away  with  vou,  Emma.  But  I  was  not 
aware  how  rapidly  time  has  passed,  and  we  must 
now  do>e  this  long  conversation  I  fear  I  have 
already  related  more  than  your  memories  can  re- 
tain ;  but  in  the  interest  excited  by  my  subject, 
I  forgot  my  own  favourite  maxim—that  a  little 
instruction  well  disgested,  is  more  useful,  than 
volumes  cursorily  reviewed,  and  slightly  impress- 
ed on  the  mind. 
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CONVERSATION  X. 

Mrs.  Lismore.  WHAT  animal  are  you  draw- 
ing, Charles  ? 

Charles.  It  is  a  fox,  mamma,  but  I  have,  as 
yet,  merely  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  figure. 

Mrs  L.  You  appear  to  have  done  it  correctly, 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  eager  to  improve  your 
natural  taste  for  this  elegant  accomplishment, 
which  in  the  course  of  life  you  may  often  find 
useful,  and  is  at  all  times  an  innocent  and  pleas- 
ant amusement.  We  could  form  but  imperfect 
ideas,  even  from  the  best  descriptions  of  those 
animals,  and  monuments  of  art,  which  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  curious  and  learned, 
were  it  riot  for  the  illustrations  of  the  pencil  : 
and  should  jou,  Charles,  ever  become  a  traveller, 
this  talent  may  prove  a  source  of  inconceivable 
delight  to  yourself  and  friends. 

Emma.  Yes,  Charles  is  always  drawing  ani- 
mals and  birds.  I  prefer  copying  flowers  and 
landscapes. 

Mrs.  L.  Your  choice,  Emma,  is  perhaps  more 
strictly  feminine  ;  yet  while  engaged  in  this  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  objects  so  appar- 
ently trifling  and  unimportant;  even  the  minutest 
flower  is  a  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration,  so 
nicely  is  every  part  proportioned, so  delicately  are 
the  colours  blended  with  each  other,  "shade  ming- 
ling into  shade,"and  with  such  exquisite  grace  and 
symmetry  is  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  com- 
pleted. Surely  that  heart  must  be  cold  and  con* 
6* 
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traded  which  does  not  expand  with  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  not  only  provided  bountifully  for  the 
subsistence  of  man,  but  likewise  clothed  the  earth 
with  verdure,  and  ena.aelled  it  with  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  forms  and  colours  to  admin- 
ister to  his  gratification  and  delight.  Your  pro- 
ficiency in  painting,  Emma,  ha*  given  me  great 
satisfaction,  and  with  care  and  attention,  I  think 
you  may  in  time  excel  in  this  charming  art  ;  vet 
how  *ar  inferior  are  the  best  copies  to  tnose  Jiv- 
ing plants  which  have  received  the  stamp  of  the 
Alastershanuj  or  as  Thomson  finely  expresses 
it, 

"  Who  can  p.iint 

Like  Nature  ?  can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her's  ? 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  o'her,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  ?" 

But  to  return  to  the  fox,  Charles  ;  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
cunning  animal  ? 

Charles.  I  know  little  of  its  history,  mamma, 
but  if  you  please  I  should  like  to  hear  some  par- 
ticulars of  it  from  you. 

mMrs.  L.  Your  curio.sity  is  laudable,  and  in  all 
cases  you  should  endeavour  to  make  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  subjec  that 
offers  itself  to  you— never  suffer  the  most  trifling 
information  to  pass  unnoticed,  nor  from  the  fool- 
ish dread  of  betraying  ignorance,  forbear  to  ask 
questions  of  those  who  are  able  to  inform  you. 
The  fox  is  an  animal  of  the  canine  species,  and 
though  found  in  many  respects  to  resemble  the 
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tlog,  is  jet  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature,  and  np- 
posite  in  character  to  that  faithful  and  sagacious 
creature.  )  The  fox  is  a  native  of  every  quarter 
of  the  gtobe,  though  it  is  rarely  found  in  those 
countries  which  lie  under  the  torrid  zone.yThere 
are  great  varieties  of  this  animal ;  those  in  tem- 
perate climates  are  generally  red,  but  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  north  they  are  found  of  every 
description,  black,  blue,  grey,  white,  &c.  In 
every  place,  however,  it  is  characterized  by  an 
uncommon  share  of  cunning  and  duplicity,  and 
the  food  which  other  animals  seek  by  pursuit  and 
plunder,  this  one  obtains  by  address  and  art. 
He  eludes  pursuit  and  detection  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  arid  often  when  actually  taken,  con- 
trives some  unexpected  method  to  make  his 
escape. 

Charles.  Where  do  they  usually  fix  their 
abodes  ? 

Mrs.  L.  They  commonly  make  their  kennels 
in  the  ground,  sometimes  under  a  rock,  or  among 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  if  practicable,  within  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  so  as  to  be  secure,  and  yet  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  some  farm-yard,  that 
they  may  regale  themselves  occasionally  with 
the  poultry.  It  is  observed  to  creep  slily  along 
the  ground,  and  if  it  can  gain  access  to  the  yard, 
and  find  it  unprotected,  it  kills  the  fowls  without 
mercy,  carrying  off  the  spoils  and  hiding  them 
in  some  convenient  place  ;  it  then  returns  to  the 
charge,  carries  off  another  fowl,  and  hides  it  in 
a  different  place,  and  thus  continues  till  morn- 
ing warns  it  to  retire.  With  the  same  art  they 
destroy  large  quantities  of  game,  and  often 
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watch  for  birds  \vhich  are  entangled  in  the 
nets  of  the  fowler,  very  expertly  taking  them 
fronri  the  snares.  It  is  a  great  glutton,  and  eats 
indiscriminately,  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  when 
ur^tui  hv  hunger  insects  and  vegetables.  It  at- 
tacks the  ne-ts  of  the  wild  bee  and  wasp,  and 
when  they  fly  out  to  revenge  themselves,  on  find- 
ing itself  covered,  it  rolls  upon  the  ground,  crush- 
es those  which  stick  to  the  skin,  and  at  last  oblig- 
es the  rempinderto  quit  the  comb,  which  it  greed- 
ily devours*  both  wax  and  honey. 

Charles.  I  have  heard  of  their  method  of 
catching  fleas,  with  whioli  they  are  often  infest- 
ed— they  take  a  piece  (,f  ury  wool  in  their 
mouths,  and  plunging  into  the  water,  remain  en- 
tirely under  it,  suffering  the  wool  alone  to  re- 
main on  its  surface  ;  the  fleas  immediately  take 
refuge  in  it,  when  the  cunning  creature  suffers  it 
to  float  away  and  returns  to  the  dry  land,  divest- 
ed of  these  annoying  insects 

e^frs.  L.  Many  anecdotes  of  the  kind  are  re- 
lated of  the  fox,  and  his  disposition  is  so  well 
known  that  most  of  them  gain  credit.  I  have 
beard  it  said,  that  when  it  observes  a  flock  of 
geese  swimming  on  the  water,  it  will  wrap  itself 
in  the  long  weeds  that  grow  upon  the  shore,  and 
swim  towards  them  ;  the  birds  perceiving  noth- 
ing unusual  in  the  appearance  of  the  floating 
grass,  and  unconscious  of  the  danger  concealed 
within  it,  do  not  attempt  to  e?cape,  and  thus  be- 
come an  easy  prey.  Something  still  more  re- 
markuble  I  will  relate  to  you,  as  it  is  at  least 
amusing,  though  it  betrays  a  degree  of  art  and 
sagacity  almost  beyond  belief.  At  one  t 


when  the  fox  had  taken  possession  of  a  goose  in 
the  manner  just  described,  he  laid  it  on  the 
ground,  and  returned  in  his  disguise  to  seek 
another.  In  the  mean  time  an  eagle  descended 
and 'carried  off'  his  game.  The  fox  returned 
with  another  goose,  and  immediately  missing 
the  one  he  had  before  deposited,  began  to  search 
for  the  thief.  It  was  not  long  before  he  discov- 
ered the  nest  of  the  eagle,  and  suspecting  the 
plunderer,  took  measures  for  revenge.  At  a  short 
distance  there  chanced  to  be  some  brush  and  un- 
derwood, set  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  lands,  as  is  usually  tliecase  in  new  settlements, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  the 
fox  deposited  the  bird  he  had  just  taken  upon  the 
burning  coals,  and  concealed  himself  to  watch 
the  event.  As  he  expected,  the  eagle  soon  returned 
and  bore  of  this  one  also,  but  the  fire  which  ad- 
hered to  it  quickly  set  the  dry  materials  of  which 
her  nest  was  composed  in  a  flame,  and  the  eaglets 
falling  on  the  ground  were  seized  by  the  cunning 
fox,  who  devoured  them  at  his  leisure. 

Charles.  It  is  certainly  entertaining,  mamma, 
but  I  confess  it  exceeds  my  belief. 

Mrs  L.  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  many  as  in- 
credulous as  yourself,  Charles  :  but  an  instance 
of  their  parental  affection  is  recorded  by  a  late 
celebrated  naturalist,  which  cannot  be  question- 
ed, and  that  certainly  displays  a  more  amiable 
traite  of  character,  than  from  their  extreme  sel- 
fishness and  duphcity  one  would  expect  them  to 
possess. 

"A  female  fox,  who  had  only  one  cub  under  her 
protection,  was  driven  from  her  hiding  place  by 


a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase,  and  holly  pursn- 
ed  Though  in  imminent  peril  of  her  life,  her 
tenderness  prevailed  over  ever^  other  feeling, 
and  she  took  her  defenceless  offspring  in  her 
mouth,  and  thus  ran  with  it  several  miles.  At 
length  in  passing  through  a  farm-yard,  she  was 
assailed  by  a  mastiff,  and  obliged  to  drop  the 
cub  she  had  preserved  with  so  much  care.  It 
was  taken  up  by  the  farmer,  and  the  faithful  ani- 
mal herself  escaped  her  pursuers  and  got  off  in 
safety. 

.Emma.  Is  not  the  tail  of  the  fox  very  long 
and  bushy  ? 

*Vr.<?.  L.  It  is,  and  on  this  tail  it  is  said  to  have 
a  small  bunch  of  hair  which  emits  a  pleasant 
odour,  similar  to  that  of  violets,  and  is  belived  to 
be  used  by  the  fox  as  a  balsam  in  healing  wounds. 
He  also  uses  his  tail  in  catching  lobsters  from 
brooks  and  rivulets.  This  animal  is  never  com- 
pletely tamed,  and  when  kept  in  a  domestic  state, 
soon  languishes  and  dies.  Numberless  methods 
have  been  practised  for  extirpating  them  :  their 
mischievous  qualities  render  them  particularly 
obnoxious  to  man  ;  the  wolf  has  a  particular  aver- 
sion to  them,  and  indeed  by  every  beast  of  the 
forest  they  are  held  in  peculiar  aversion  :  the 
smaller  ones  avoid,  and  the  larger  puisue  them 
to  destruction. 

Emma.  Is  Hot  the  fur  considered  valuable  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  It  is  much  used  for  making  muffs 
and  lining  garment*,  being  peculiarly  soft  and 
warm  ;  the  fur  of  the  black  fox  of  the  Noithis 
particularly  beautiful,  and  so  much  esteemed, 
that  a  single  skin,  it  is  said,  has  sometimes  been 
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sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  two  hundred  guin- 
eas. 

Charles,  Is  not  the  monkey  a  more  cunning 
and  mischievous  animal  than  the  fox  ? 

Jurs.  L.  It  is  so  ;  and  not  only  mischievous, 
but  extremely  malignant  in  its  disposition  ;  like- 
wise  possesses  great  sagacity  and  powers  of 
imitation,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  animal. 
Indeed,  in  the  outward  appearance  of  many, 
particularly  the  ape  and  baboon  kind,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  and  it 
is  said  the  savages,  both  of  Africa  and  America, 
actually  believe  them  to  be  men,  idle  and  sloth- 
ful, capable  of  speech  but  obstinately  dumb,  from 
the  dread  of  being  obliged  to  work. 

Charles.  Are  there  not  a  great  variety  of  this 
creature? 

Mrs.  L.  Of  the  smaller  kind,  only,  M.  Buflfun, 
who  has  examined  them  with  great  accuracy, 
mentions  nine  species,  belonging  to  the  old  con- 
tinent, and  eleven  to  the  new  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
there  are  many  others,  which  have  not  been 
classed  by  naturalists  ;  as  in  the  tropical  climate's 
they  are  found  in  immense  numbers,  and  partic- 
ularly along  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  every 
forest  is  observed  to  contain  a  separate  colony, 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  differing  from  all  others  in 
colour,  size,  and  disposition. 

Emma.  Are  they  readily  tamed  ? 

Mrs.  L.  When  taken  wild  in  the  woods  they 
are  easily  subdued,  soon  begin  to  show  their  play- 
ful mimicries,  and  may  be  kept  in  order  by  cor- 
rection, but  they  are  naturally  the  most  insolent 
and  headstrong  of  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  take 


them  alive,  as  no  snares  have  yet  been  invented, 
which  could  succeed  in  catching  them  ;  the  usual 
method,  therefore,  is  to  shoot  the  female  as  she 
is  carrying  her  young,  who  instinctively  cling  to 
her,  add  both  come  together  to  the  ground. 

Charles.  They  live  principally  in  the  trees,do 
they  not,  mamma  ? 

J/i's*  L  Yes,  and  in  this  situation  they  pos- 
sess an  advantage  over  their  enemies,  which  from 
their  diminutive  size  they  could  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain.  Here  they  carry  on"a  perpetual  war, against 
man  and  beast.  The  harmless  birds  are  constant 
objects  of  their  depredations,  and  such  is  their  love 
of  ii  ischief,thatthey  will  rob  thenestsand  destroy 
their  eggs,  when  they  have  no  inclination  to  eat 
them.  When  a  traveller  enters  the  woods,  they 
all  join  to  punish  his  intrusion;  they  pursue  him, 
jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  throwing  upon 
his  head  branches,  that  they  break  off,  and  any 
other  substance  that  comes  in  their  way  ;  all  the 
time  chattering  and  gunning,  and  surveying  him 
with  the  most  insolent  curiosity.  They  take 
immense  leaps,  with  Jhe  most  surprising  agility, 
and  when  any  one  of  them  is  wounded,  the  others 
examine  the  wound  and  place  their  fingers  in  it 
as  if  to  probe  it,  and  if  the  blood  flows  freely, 
gome  endeavour  to  keep  it  closer,  while  others 
obtain  certain  leaves,  which  they  chew,  and 
thrust  into  the  opening. 

Charles.  Are  they  not  sometimes  swallowed 
by  the  serpents  ? 

•ft/rs.  L.  These  are  the  only  enemies  of  which 
they  stand  much  in  dread,  as  they  can  wind 
round  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  often  surprize 
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them  when  sleeping.  When  awake,  they  can 
usually  avoid  them  by  seeking  refuge  in  the  very 
summits  of  the  trees,  where  these  terrific  ser- 
pents cannot  reach  them.  The  negroes,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  are  fond  of  the  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  are  particularly  delighted  when  Euro- 
peans succeed  in  taking  and  destroying  them,  as 
they  manifest  a  great  animosity  towards  them, 
on  account  of  their  mischievous  and  tormenting 
properties.  Indeed,  they  often  do  them  incred- 
ible damage,  sometimes  sallying  forth  in  large 
companies,  and  laying  waste  whole  fields  of  rice, 
or  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  In  these  cases,  one 
of  them  climbs  a  tree,  upon  which  he  stands  as 
sentinel,  carefully  watching  on  every  side ;  while 
the  spoilers  pursue  their  work,  wantonly  destroy- 
ing every  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  : 
that  which  they  wish  to  retain,  they  examine 
with  care,  comparing  it  with  others,  and  if  it 
suits  them,  stick  it  under  one  of  their  shoul- 
ders: when  loaded,  they  begin  to  retreat,  but  if 
the  sentinel  finds  they  are  discovered,  he  gives 
timely  notice  by  a  loud  cry,  when  they  throw 
down  all  but  that,  which  they  can  hold  in  their 
right  hand,  and  run  off  on  three  legs,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  woods. 

Charles.  I  have  heard,  mamma,  of  their  singu- 
lar method  of  managing  oysters,  which  in  those 
climates  are  much  larger  than  with  us :  they  go 
to  the  sea-side,  and  picking  up  a  stone  place  it 
between  the  opening  shells,  which  prevents  them 
from  closing,  and  they  can  devour  the  meat  at 
leisure. 

JlTrs.  L,  This  is  undoubtedly  true  5   it  is  fer- 


tite  in  tricks  of  every  kind,  and  were  not  its 
playfulness  so  strongly  tinctured  with  malice, 
we  should  esteem  it  a  most  amusing  little  animal. 
But  even  in  the  brute  creation,  we  instinctively 
recoil  from  those  animals,  which  betray  a  disposi- 
tion to  savage  and  malignant  oas^ions ;  and  how 
'much  more  repulsive  and  unamiable  do  they  ap- 
pear in  man,  who  is  formed  in  the  innge  of  his 
Creator,  and  endowed  with  the  most  noble  and 
distinguished  qualities  ? 


CONVERSATION  XI. 

Emma.  O,  MAMMA,  T  am  glad  you  have  return- 
ed, I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you* 

Mrs.  Li*more.  Indeed,  Emma,  what  can  have 
happened  during  my  short  absence,  of  so  much 
importance  ? 

Emma.  Why ,  mamma,  soon  after  you  went 
out,  my  uncle  came  in  and  took  us  with  him  to 
see  the  elephant  which  is  now  exhibiting. 

Jt/rs.  L.  It  was  very  kind  of  him ;  and  you 
were  doubtless  highly  gratified  by  the  sight  of  so 
noble  an  animal. 

Emma.  No,  mamma,  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed, for  I  have  heard  so  often  of  the 
elephant,  that  I  expected  to  see  a  most  beautiful 
creature;  but  it  is  really  the  ugliest  I  ever  be- 
held: it  has  scarcely  any  hair  upon  it;  its  legs 
are  short  and  large,  its  ears  very  long,  and  its 
eyes  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  discov- 
ered. It  looked,  too,  so  stupid  and  insensible, 
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that  I  hurried  my  uncle  away  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mrs.  L  Your  impressions  are  indeed  very 
unfavourable.  Kmma,  but  did  you  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  animal,  you  would  feel  that  you  had 
judged  too  hastiiy,  and  learn.  I  hope,  not  again 
to  form  an  opinion  of  any  object,  from  exter- 
nal appearance  only. 

Emma.  And  is  it  not  then  as  stupid  as  it  ap- 
pears, mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L  No,  indeed.  It  is  considered  the 
noblest  quadruped  in  nature  ;  it  is  not  only  the 
largest,  but,  on  account  of  its  wonderful  sagacity, 
naturalists  have  assigned  it  the  next  place  to  man 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  poets  have  dignified  it 
by  the  title  of  the  "  reasoning  elephant" 

Charles  Is  the  elephant  ever  found  in  Europe, 
mamma  ? 

Mrs  L.  No;  neither  in  Europe  nor  America, 
but  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  said, 
however,  they  are  rarely  met  with  now,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  but  are  found  in  great 
numbers  beyond  the  river  Senegal,  Those  of 
Asia  are  the  largest,  being  sometimes  fifteen 
feet  high,  while  in  Africa  they  seldom  exceed 
ten. 

Charles.  What  a  monstrous  animal  !  and  how- 
dreadful  he  would  be,  were  he  rapacious  and  fierce 
like  the  lion. 

Mrs.  L.  And  how  kind  Providence  is  in  en- 
dowing so  large  a  creature  with  mild  and  peace- 
ful dispositions.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
indeed  be  a  terror  and  a  scourge. 

Emma.  But,  mamma,  when  not  tame,  is  the 
elephant  so  very  gentle  ? 
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•Mrs.  L.  Perfectly  so ;  though  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  animals,' it  is  never  known  to  abuse 
its  strength,  exerting  it  only  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, or  for  that  of  its  community. 

Charles.  Is  it  then  a  social  animal,  mamma  ? 

.Mrs.  L.  Yes  ;  in  its  native  deserts  it  is  seldom 
seen  alone.  They  dwell  together  in  bands,  which 
are  headed  by  the  oldest  elephants,  while  the 
next  in  age  brings  up  the  rear,  and  the  centre  is 
composed  of  the  young  and  weak. 

Emma.  Do  they  always  maintain  this  order, 
mamma? 

Mrs.  L.  No  ;  they  move  with  less  precaution 
in  their  forests,  but  never  so  far  separate  that 
they  cannot,  at  a  short  notice,  quickly  assemble. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  on  a  long  march,  or  when 
they  wish  to  feed  in  cultivated  grounds  that  they 
so  arrange  themselves. 

Emma  But,  mamma,  how  very  destructive 
they  must  he  in  a  cultivated  field. 

Mrs.  L.  They  are  so ;  and  as  there  are  no 
means  of  driving  them  away?  the  husbandman 
dreads  their  approach.  They  also  destroy  more 
than  they  devour,  for  their  weight  is  so  great, 
and  their  feet  so  broad,  that  they  sink  deep 
ivherever  they  tread. 

Charles.  But  cannot  their  invasions  be  pre- 
Tented  by  means  of  high  fences? 

Mrs.  L.  No;  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  who 
are  frequently  troubled  by  them,  make  large 
fires  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  them  away, 
but  in  vain  ;  they  break  down  their  fences  and 
in  a  very  short  time  destroy  their  whole  harvest. 

(.harles  Could  not  a  number  of  armed  men 
succeed  in  driving  them  off? 
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Mrs.  L.  It  must  he  quite  an  army,  or  the  at- 
tack would  be  fatal,  so  firmly  are  they  united, 
and  so  irresistible  is  their  strength.  If  unmolest- 
ed, they  will  retire  peaceably  when  they  have 
finished  their  meal,  but  if  they  receive  an  injury 
they  are  sure  t-j  revenge  it ;  if  not  at  that  time, 
they  seek  some  future  occasion,  and  as  their 
scent  is  very  strong,  they  smell  their  enemy  at 
a  great  distance,  and  generally  after  striking  him 
with  their  tusks,  fling  him  in  the  air  with  their 
trunks  and  trample  him  to  pieces  with  their  feet. 

Charles.  I  recollect,  mamma,  to  have  heard  an 
anecdote  of  an  elephant,  who,  in  passing  a  tailor's 
shop,  where  several  people  were  at  work,  stopt 
and  put  in  his  trunk,  when  one  of  them  pricked 
it  with  a  needle.  The  elephant  passed  on,  till 
he  came  to  a  puddle  of  dirty  water,  when  he 
filled  his  trunk,  and  returning  to  the  shop,  spurt- 
ed it  all  over  the  cloth  which  the  tailors  were  at 
work  upon. 

Mrs.  L.  I  remember  the  anecdote,  Charles, 
and  I  have  heard  many  similar  instances  of  this 
animal's  determined  resentment.  But  if  it  never 
forgets  an  injury,  it  is  equally  faithful  in  remem- 
bering a  benefit,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  of 
their  preserving  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  they 
owe  an  obligation. 

Emma,  it  is  very  easily  tamed, is  it  not,  mam- 
ma ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes ;  and  it  is  then  very  docile  and 
obedient ;  it  forms  a  strong  attachment  to  its 
owner,  obeys  all  his  commands  exactly,  and  even 
appears  sometimes  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  It 


knows  bis  voice,  and  apparently  distinguishes 
the  different  tones  of  anger  and  approbation. 

Emma.  Momma,  from  your  description  of  this 
animal  I  could  really  love  him,  had  I  not  seen 
how  extremely  ugly  he  is. 

•Mrs.  L.  Perhaps,  Emma,  had  you  examined 
him  longer  and  with  less  prejudice  you  would 
not  have  thought  him  so  very  ugly.  The  eye?, 
which  you  found  it  difficult  ^discover,  are  small, 
it  is  true,  but  almost  as  expressive  as  the  human 
eye.  In  them  are  distinctly  displayed  all  the 
various  passions,  which  agitate  the  animal,  and 
when  turned  upon  his  master,  they  are  seen  to 
be  full  of  friendship  and  affection. 

JEmmn  Is  it  possible,  mamma?  I  wish  I  had 
examined  them  more  Closely. 

*\Trs.  L.  Its  senses  are  all  uncommonly  per- 
fect, and  though  its  ears  are  so  large  as  to  appear 
almost  uncouth,  they  are  extreirely  useful  to  the 
animal,  who  uses  them  to  wipe  its  eyes  and 
brush  away  the  insects  from  its  face. 

C'ltarles  I  think  I  have  heard  it  was  fond  of 
music,  mamma  ? 

J/rs.  L.  It  is  so,  and  easily  learns  to  beat  time 
to  the  measure;  it  is  even  said  sometimes  to  join 
its  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  or  trumpet. 
Its  sense  of  smelling  is  also  very  acute,  and  it 
discovers  great  fondness  for  perfumes  and  odo- 
riferous  plants.  It  delights  particularly  in  the 
orange  flower,  and  is  also  fond  of  the  tree,  every 
part  of  which  it  eats.  It  gathers  flowers  with 
great  attention,  and  forming  them  into  a  nosegay 
regales  itself  with  their  fragrance. 

Emma.  But,  mamma,  how  can  so  unwieldly  a 
creature  gather  flowers' 
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Mrs.  L.  With  its  trunk,  which  if  you  had  at- 
tentively observed,  this  morning,  you  would 
have  seen  how  very  useful  and  convenient  it 
is.  At  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  the  skin  is 
extended  about  five  inches  something  in  the  form 
of  a  finger,  and  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
one. 

Emma.  What,  mamma,  and  with  this  can  it 
hold  so  small  an  object  as  a  flower? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes  and  much  smaller,  it  can  even 
take  a  pin  from  the  floor,  or  untie  the  knots  of  a 
ribbon.  This  trunk  answers  every  purpose  of 
a  hand,  and  more  than  that,  for  through  it  the 
animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smells. 

Emma.  How,  mamma,  can  it  drink  through  it, 
since  it  seems  to  be  only  the  snout  lengthened, 
and  to  have  no  communication  with  the  mouth  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  dips  the  end  of  its  trunk  in  water 
and  sucks  it  full,  then  turning  the  point  into  its 
mouth,  blows  into  the  other  end,  which  forces 
the  water  with  a  gurgling  noise  down  the  throat. 

Emma.  One  thing  I  saw  the  elephant  do,  mam- 
ma, which  was,  to  take  a  small  boy  up  with  his 
trunk,  and  place  him  on  his  back. 

Mrs.  L.  They  use  it  for  all  such  purposes  ;  it 
can  be  shortened  or  extended  at  pleasure,  can 
hold  an  object  gently,  or  grasp  it  so  firmly,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  it  from  its  hold. 
This  one  organ  answers  the  purpose  of  nose, 
mouth,  and  hands ;  it  is  also  a  weapon  of  defence 
and  at  the  same  time  an  ornamental  appendage. 

Charles.  The  tusks  are  also  weapons  of  de- 
fence, are  they  not,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L  Yes,  they  grow  from  the  upper  jaw  and 
are  sometimes  found  more  than  six  feet  in  lengtb. 


\Vhcn  the  animal  grows  old,  they  become  very 
burdensome,  so  that  it  is  often  known  to  make 
holes  in  the  walls  of  its  stall  to  rest  them  in. 

Emma.  These  creatures  are  so  formidable,  how 
is  it  possible,  mamma,  they  can  destroy  them  and 
obtain  so  much  ivory  as  is  imported  ? 

•Mrs.  L  It  is  thougnt  by  some  that  they  shed 
their  tusks,  like  the  horns  of  the  deer,  as  the 
natives  of  Africa,  from  whence  most  of  our  ivory 
comes,  assert  that  they  find  it  in  the  forests  ;  for 
they  say  the  danger  and  trouble  of  killing  them 
would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  ivory  they 
could  obtain.  Those  elephants,  however,  which 
man  has  domesticated,  have  never  been  known 
to  shed  their  tusks. 

Charles.  Were  not  elephants  formerly  used 
in  war,  mamma  ? 

•/1/rs.  L.  Yes,  and  are  still  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  East,  where  they  are  adorned  with  splen- 
dor, and  even  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  while 
a  square  tower,  capable  of  containing  five  or 
six  men,  is  placed  upon  their  backs.  The  con- 
ductor sits  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  who  is 
led  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  with  its  im- 
mense bulk  and  great  strength  deals  round  dread- 
ful destruction. 

Charles.  What  formidable  opponents  they 
must  be ! 

Mrs.  L.  Barbarians  only  make  use  of  them 
now  in  this  way  ;  they  have  been  sometimes 
known  to  turn  upon  their  employers,  and  they 
are  at  present  mostly  used  for  drawing  burdens, 
for  which  their  strength  well  fits  them,  as  it  is  said 
they  can  carry  a  load  that  six  horses  could  not 
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remove.  On  their  trunks  alone  they  can  sup- 
port a  thousand  weight,  and  on  their  backs,  three 
or  four  thousand. 

Charles.  Are  they  not  sometimes  kept  as  fa- 
vorites, by  princes  ? 

Mrs  L.  Yes,  in  Asia  they  are  highly  prized, 
particularly  if  a  white  one  can  be  obtained,  (k>r 
they  are  generally  of  a  dusky  black.)  it  com- 
mands a  high  price.  They  are  fond  of  being 
caressed,  and  appear  pleased  with  the  ornaments 
and  gay  trappings  with  which  they  are  occasion- 
ally decorated. 

Charles.  Can  they  travel  fast,  mamma  ? 
Mrs  L.  They  can  go  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  a 
day,  and  if  urged  on,  twice  as  far.     It  always 
appears  extremely  desirous  to  please  its  master, 
particularly  if  treated  kindly  by  him. 

Charles.  Are  they  not  rather  irritable,  mamma  ? 
Mrs.  L.  They  are  very  sensible  to  injustice, 
and  sometimes  hastily  resent  it.  They  have  in 
a  moment  of  anger  been  known  to  kill  their 
keeper,  but  in  consequence  of  it  to  die  of  urief. 
I  once  heard  of  an  elephant  who  having  in  anger 
killed  his  master,  whose  wife  being  present,  could 
not  restrain  her  de.^pair.  but  ran  and  placing hef 
two  children  at  the  elephant'*  feet  desired  him 
to  kill  them  also.  The  fury  of  the  elephant  was 
instantly  assuaged,  a-id  raising  the  eldest  child 
•with  his  tiunk,  he  placed  him  on  his  neck,  and 
transferring  all  the  affection  he  had  borne  his  fath- 
er to  that  child,  ever  after  implicitly  obeyed  him. 
Emma.  What  a  noble  creature  !  1  wish  i  had 
observed  him  more  attentively  this  morning  ; 
why,  Charles,  did  you  not  call  me  ajid  tell  me  he 
was  worth  seeing  ? 
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Charles.  I  thought  you  knew  that,  Emma;  be- 
sides I  did  call  you  several  times,  hut  you  and 
cousin  Mary  were  so  much  diverted  by  the  tricks 
of  a  monkey  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  I 
could  not  make  you  hear  me. 

JVrs.  L.  You  see,  Emma,  that  your  negligence 
brings  its  own  punishment  with  it,  and  you  do 
very  wrong  in  seeking  to  palliate  your  fault,  by 
throwing  the  blame  upon  your  brother,  who  ap- 
pears attentively  to  have  examined  this  lordly 
animal,  and  who  has  in  consequence  better  un- 
derstood and  more  highly  enjoyed  my  account 
of  him  than  yourself. 

Emma.  I  am  very  sorry,  and  will  endeavour 
never  again  to  form  so  ha-ty  and  unjust  an  opin- 
ion, or  to  neglect  an  object  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance for  a  trifling  and  childish  amusement. 

Mrs.  L.  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear, 
and  sincerely  hope  you  will  keep  this  good  reso- 
lution. Young  people  should  never  express  a 
positive  opinion,  and  should  even  be  careful  not 
to  form  one,  until  they  have  consulted  those  who 
are  their  superiors  in  age  and  experience. 

Charles.  But,  mamma,  Emma  is  so  penitent  I 
wish  she  could  a^ain  see  the  elephant. 

Emma.  Thank  you,  Charles,  but  I  do  not  de- 
serve to  see  him. 

Jfrs.  L.  i  commend  this  good  disposition  in 
you,  Charles,  and  should  Emma  continue  diligent 
and  obedient,  she  shall,  before  the  holidays  are 
at  an  end,  be  gratified  with  another  sight 'of  the 
elephant  Go  now,  my  dear  children,  into  the 
garden,  where  I  will  join  you  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 


CONVERSATION  XII. 

Mrs.  Lismore.  You  are  quite  breathless, 
Charles,  where  have  you  been  running  so  vio- 
lently ? 

Charles.  From  the  poultry  yard,  mamma, 
where  I  have  been  diverting  myself  with  the 
bravado  of  the  old  gander.  I  did  not  observe 
him  till  he  came  towards  me  very  fiercely,  when, 
to  induce  him  to  pursue  me,  I  ran  from  him.  He 
followed,  till  supposing  he  had  beaten  me.  he 
returned  to  the  geese,  who  appeared  to  receive 
him  with  acclamations  of  joy,  cackling  very 
loud,  and  seeming  actually  to  laugh,  and  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  their  gallant  chief. 

Emma.  1  wish  1  had  been  with  you.  Charles  ; 
I  have  often  admired  the  gambols  of  these  beau- 
tiful birds,  and  wondered  how  they  came  by  the 
appellation  of  silly,  which  is  generally  bestowed 
on  them  I  remember  Martha,  our  nursery  maid, 
used  often  to  call  me  a  silly  goose.  How  came 
they  to  deserve  that  term,  mamma?  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  as  much  intelligence  as  any  of  the 
feathered  tribe. 

Mrs.  L.  I  have  often  thought  with  you,  Em- 
ma, and  supposed  that  term,  like  many  others, 
misapplied,  for  want  of  examining  into  the  jus- 
tice of  so  degrading  an  epithet. 

Charles.  Though  the  goose  is  so  common  and 
domestic  a  bird,  yet  I  know  very  little  of  its  nat- 
ural history,  and  will  thank  you,  mamma,  if  you 
think  it  worth  relating,  to  give  us  a  few  of  its 
particulars. 
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Mrs.  L.  Certainly,  my  dear;  for  it  is  much 
more  important  to  be  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
those  animals,  which  are  useful  and  subservient 
to  man,  than  with  those,  who  attract  our  atten- 
tion only  on  account  of  some  striking  peculiarity. 

Emma.  But  with  a//,  1  should  like  to  be  ac- 
quainted. 

Mrs.  L.  And  I  would  have  you  so,  my  dear, 
as  far  as  possible ;  but  first  of  all,  with  those 
which  you  daily  see  around  you,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  your  comfort  or  convenience.  To  them 
you  are  much  indebted,  and  from  all  of  them,  as 
1  have  often  told  you,  may  be  learned  examples 
Worthy  of  imitation.  Even  in  the  common  hen  I 
have  seen  exhibited  a  degree  of  patience,  forti- 
tude, and  self  denial,  that  would  honor  human 
natuie.  With  what  assiduity  she  sits  upon  her 
eggs,  turning  them  daily  with  her  bill,  and  leav- 
ing them  only  when  the  calls  of  nature  compel 
her  so  to  do  !  When  the  youn°;  chickens  are 
hatched,  with  what  pride  she  leads  them  round, 
with  what  tenderness  she  broods  them  beneath 
her  wings,  denying  herself  every  delicious  mor- 
sal,  and  anxious  only  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her 
helpless  offspring ! 

Charles.  I  have  heard  instances  of  a  hcn?s 
courage  in  defence  of  her  young,  which  appears 
to  me  almost  marvellous. 

Mrs  L.  I  doubt  not  they  were  true,  Charles, 
for  the  hen,  though  usually  voracious,  and  cow- 
ardly in  the  extreme,  seems,  when  possessed  of  a 
broo'd  of  chickens,  entirely  to  have  changed  her 
nature.  fche  then,  as  I  before  observed,  denies 
herself  almost  necessary  food,  and  boldly  at- 
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tacks  every  creature,  however  large,  which  threat- 
ens harm  to  her  young  I  once  heard  of  one 
which  flew  at  a  fox,  that  came  for  her  chickens, 
and  must  have  been  killed  hy  him,  had  not  some 
one,  who  observed  the  combat,  come  to  her  assis- 
tance, and  driven  oft' the  assailant,  but  not  before 
the  hen  was  wounded  in  several  places. 
Charles.  That  was  indeed  a  noble  feat ! 
Emma.  It  was  certainly  L  have  often  admir- 
ed the  docility  of  young  chickens,  mamma,  who 
appear  implicitly  to  obey  their  mother,  always 
running  when  she  calls,  and  suffering  themselves 
to  be  led  wherever  she  chooses. 

Mrs.  L.  1  have  frequently  observed  them,  and 
you  will  remember  the  good  example  they  exMb- 
it,  of  filial  obedience  and  respect.  They  have, 
you  know,  an  instinctive  dread  o  the  hawk,  which 
is  a  bird  of  prey,  and  whi<h  frequently  descends 
and,  seizing  one  in  his  talons,  flies  away  with 
it.  I  have  seen  a  hen  speak  to  her  brood,  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  them,  when  one  appeared 
in  sight,  upon  which  they  would  all  run  under 
her  wings  for  safety,  and  remain  there  till  she 
again  spoke,  as  if  to  tell  them  the  danger  was 
over,  when  they  all  gladly  reappeared. 

Charles.  1  have  observed  them  too,  when  a 
hawk  was  flying  over  head,  run  from  all  parts  of 
the  yard,  in  a  great  tright,  and  endeavour  to  hide 
themselves  from  observation  ;  although  the  bird 
was  so  high  in  the  air,  that  I  should  have  deem- 
ed it  impossible  he  could  have  been  seen  by  them, 
had  they  not  again  appeared  quite  at  ease  when 
he  had  passed  out  of  sight.  But  1  forget  that 
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we  have  not  yet  had  the  history  of  the  goose  I 
will  you  now  tell  us  something  of  it,  mamma? 

J/rs.  L.  There  is  little  to  tell,  my  clear,  as  its 
history  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  describe  to  you  its  form  or  colour,  as 
you  have  constant  opportunities  of  seeing  these 
yourselves.  The  goose  which  we  have,  it  is 
said,  belonged  originally  to  the  wild  stock,  but  it 
is  changed  by  domestication  in  many  essential 
points ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  bipeds, 
which  man  has  in  his  service. 

Emma.  Are  not  the  feathers  of  geese  esteem- 
ed the  best  for  beds,  mamma  ? 

Jl/rs.  L.  They  are  so,  particularly  if  taken 
from  the  animal  when  alive. 

Emma.  Alive  !  But  what  a  cruel  operation 
that  must  be  ! 

Mrs.  L.  I  should  think  so ;  but  it  is  said  when 
properly  plucked,  geese  thrive  much  better  and 
are  more  healthy,  than  when  the  feathers  are 
suffered  to  remain  on  till  they  fall,  or  moult,  as 
it  is  termed. 

Charles.  How  often  do  they  pluck  them  ? 

Jtfrs.  L.  Four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  for  feathers  and  quills.  The  old  ones, 
who  are  used  to  it,  submit  very  patiently  to  the 
operation,  but  the  young  ones,  who  are  some- 
times plucked,  when  they  are  no  more  than  three 
months  old,  make  great  resistance. 

Charles.  Were  it  only  for  the  quills  which 
geese  produce,  they  would  be  invaluable  ;  for 
what  substitute  could  we  find,  which  would  an- 
swer equally  well  for  writing? 

•Mrs.  L.  JNonc,  ve.y  easily,  Charles  ;  and  we 
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arc  under  great  obligations  to  them  for  that  use- 
ful little  implement,  a  pen. 

Emma.  I  think  I  have  heard,  mam  ma,  that  the 
gander  discovers  as  much  pride  and  pleasure  in 
a  brood  of  goslings,  as  the  goose  herself. 

Mrs.  L.  He  does  so,  and  protects  them  with 
great  care,  flying  at  every  creature  that  approach- 
es them,  and  then  returning  to  the  goose  and  her 
brood  in  triumph,  evidently  conscious  of  his 
imagined  superiority.  He  also  takes  possession, 
occasionally,  of  the  nest,  when  his  partner  is  sit- 
ting, where  he  sits  with  a  most  important  and 
consequential  air,  till  tired  of  his  confinement, 
he  resigns  it  to  its  proper  owner.  During 
the  night  a  flock  of  geese  never  rest  without  a 
sentinal,  who  keeps  watch  and  gives  a  loud  alarm 
on  the  approach  of  danger.  Is  there  not  some 
important  event  connected  with  the  cackling  of 
geese  in  the  Roman  history,  Charle->  ? 

Charles.  Yes,  mamma,  it  was  that,  which  sav- 
ed the  capitol. 

Mrs.  L.  As  Emma  has  not  yet  commenced 
her  historical  studies,  perhaps  she  would  like  to 
hear  you  relate  the  circumstance. 

Emma.  Do,  Charles,  I  should  be  much  pleased 
to  hear  it. 

Charles.  When  Rome  was  attacked  by  the 
Gauls,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  took  refuge  in  the 
capitol,  which  they  resolved  to  defend  against 
the  enemy.  It  was  however  surprized  in  the 
night,  and  must  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  a 
flock  of  geese,  who  by  their  clamour  awakened 
Manlius,  a  former  Consul,  and  discovered  the 
danger,  in  time  to  avoid  it. 
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.Mrs  L.  This  is  deemed  by  some  only  a  fa- 
ble. I  am  ho-.vever  inclined  to  believe  it  true. 
For  from  that  time  geese  were  honoured  in  Rome, 
whereas  dogs,  who  on  that  occasion  were  less 
watchful,  were  detested  ;  and  it  is  said,  one  was 
every  vear  publicly  impaled,  as  a  punishment. 

Charles.  As  geese  were  sacred  to  Juno,  it  was 
also  supposed  s'le  made  use  of  their  cries  to  pre- 
serve the  republic,  for  the  Roman  people  were 
so  superstitious,  that  they  always  attributed  it  to 
miraculous  intervention. 

Emma.  I  do  not  wonder  they  were  ever  after 
partial  to  geese ;  and  though  I  have  never 
thought  them  silly,  yet  from  this  incident,  and 
some  other  circumstances,  which  mamma  has 
mentioned,  I  shall  in  future  think  more  highly 
of  them  than  ever. 

Charles.  The  wild  geese  migrate  from  one 
country  to  another,  do  they  not,  mamma  1 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  in  the  beginning  of  winter  they 
seek  some  temperate  climate,  and  uniting  iu 
very  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  a  hundred,  they 
fly  at  a  great  height  and  are  seldom  seen  to 
alight  in  the  day  time.  Their  cry  may  often  be 
heard  when  they  are  so  high,  as  to  appear  only 
like  a  small  black  streak,  but  whether  it  is  utter- 
ed to  encourage  each  other,  or  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  breathing  in  so  swift  a  flight,  is 
not  known. 

Charles.  But  do  they  never  descend  to  the 
ground,  in  the  day  time 

Jlrs.  L.  Not  often  ;  but  sometimes  they  alight 
to  rest  themselves,  and  after  sitting  an  hour  or 
two,  one  of  them  utters  a  long  shrill  note,  upon 
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fresh  vigour. 

Charles,  Is  there  not  something  peculiar  in 
the  manner,  in  which  they  arrange  themselves 
for  flight  ? 

Jlfrs.  L.  The  arrangement  is  regular,  going 
either  in  a  line  abreast,  or  in  two  lines  joining  in 
an  angle,  in  the  middle  ;  some  suppose,  in  this 
form  they  can  ily  with  greater  ease,  others,  that 
they  choose  it.  because  it  presents  a  smaller  mark 
to  fowlers  below.  For  if  they  formed  a  closer 
body  it  would  be  easy  to  kill  a  number  at  one 
shot,  but  in  so  long  and  small  a  line,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hit  more  that  one. 

Emma.  Here  is  great  contrivance  discovered, 
for  geese!  sufficient  I  think  to  refute  the  char- 
acter of  silly,  which  they  have  so  long  sustained. 

Charles.  Yes,  Emma ;  though  1  always 
thought  that  term  inapplicable  to  them.  But, 
mamma,,  is  there  not  another  kind  of  down,  su- 
perior to  that  taken  from  the  goose  ? 

J/rs.  L.  Yes,  the  eider  down,  which  is  far 
lighter  and  warmer  than  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
1  have  known  those,  who  in  the  coldest  nights  of 
winter  have  needed  no  other  covering,  than  a 
quilt  filled  with  a  pound  of  this  beautiful  down. 

Emma.  Why  is  it  called  eider  down,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Because  it  is  taken  from  a  bird,  called 
the  eider  duck ;  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  cold 
countries,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon duck. 

Emma.  Is  it  plucked  from  the  duck  while 
alive? 

8* 
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•Mrs.  L.  It  is  taken  from  the  nest;  the  out- 
side of  which  is  rough  and  coarse  like  most  oth- 
er nests,  hut  it  is  lined  with  this  soft  and 
valuable  down,  which  the  duck  plucks  from  her 
breast,  fur  the  purpose. 

Charles.  Is  the  nest  then  destroyed,  to  obtain 
it? 

.fl/rs.  L.  Yes,  the  natives  watch  the  place  and 
after  the  hird  has  laid  her  eggs,  take  away  both 
them  and  the  nest.  The  duck  however  builds 
again  in  the  same  place,  and  again  they  take 
away  her  nest.  But  not  discouraged,  a  third 
time  she  builds;  but  the  drake  is  then  obliged 
to  supply  from  his  breast,  the  lining  for  the  nest, 
which  is  again  stolen,  when  they  both  desert  the 
sp:>t  where  they  have  been  so  unsuccessful. 

diaries.  It  must  take  some  time  to  collect  a 
large  quantity  in  this  way. 

•Mrs.  L.  The  poor  natives  of  cold  climates  are 
glad  of  any  means  by  which  they  can  procure 
subsistance,  and  though  they  need"  this  down  for 
their  own  comfort,  yet  their  necessities  compel 
them  to  make  it  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
commands  a  high  price  and  is  now  getting  into 
great  use. 

Charles.  I  should  suppose,  instead  of  robbing 
the  nests  to  get  the  down,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  tame  the  ducks,  when  a  larger  quantity 
could  be  procured  at  once. 

JWrs.  L.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect 
this,  would  it  not,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  1  should  think  not,  with  decoys, 
which  are  used  in  many  places. 

Emma*  Decoys,  Charles,  what  are  those? 
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Charles.  Ask  mamma,  Emma,  she  will  give 
you  a  better  explanation  than  I  can. 

Mrs.  L.  A  decoy,  Emma,  is  a  large  pool  of 
water,  surrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that, 
marshy  ground ;  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
this  pool,  are  several  ditches,  broad  towards  the 
pool  and  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  other  end, 
where  is  placed  a  net;  the  ditch  is  arched  over 
with  reeds  and  covered  with  nets,  and  into  it 
the  wild  ducks  are  decoyed  by  tame  ones  trained 
for  the  purpose.  The  fowler  stands  concealed 
to  observe  them  and  thfows  hemp  seed  into  the 
pipe  or  ditch  which  they  have  entered  to  entice 
them  •on.  As  they  find  the  ditch  growing  more 
and  more  narrow  they  begin  to  suspect  some, 
clanger  and  would  return,  but  the  man  places 
himself  at  the  broad  end  and  they  dare  not; 
neither  can  they  rise,  because  the  net  is  over 
them ;  they  therefore  keep  on  and  are  taken  in 
the  net  at  the  other  end. 

Emma.  Poor  creatures  !  how  cruel  to  deceive 
them  in  that  manner. 

Charles.  I  have  heard,  mamma,  that  their  sense 
of  smelling  is  so  very  exquisite,  that  the  fowler 
is  obliged  to  keep  a  piece  of  burning  turf,  before 
his  nose,  to  breathe  against,  otherwise  they  would 
certainly  discover  him,  arid  avoid  the  snare 
spread  for  them. 

Emma.  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that  sense 
was  ever  so  acute  in  birds. 

Mrs.  L.  The  manner  of  taking  ducks  in  China 
is  very  singular  and  amusing  ;  and  though  equal- 
ly ingenious,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  expeditious 
as  the  mode  I  have  just  related. 
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Charles.  How  is  it,  mamma ;  I  have  never 
heard  ? 

«*/rs.  Z.  When  the  fowler  sees  a  number  of 
ducks  settled  on  the  water,  he  sends  off  several 
hollow  gourds  amongst  them,  which  float  upon 
the  surface.  The  ducks  at  first  appear  shy  of 
them,  but  by  degrees  they  approach  nearer  and 
at  last  amuse  themselves,  bv  whetting  their  bills 
against  them.  When  they  have  grown  quite 
familiar  with  the  gourds,  the  fowler  takes  one 
and  making  holes  in  it  to  see  and  breathe  through, 
places  it  on  his  head  and  wades  slowly  into  the 
water.  Nothing  but  the  gourd  is  seen  above  the 
surface,  and  the  ducks  suspecting  no  danger,  and 
seeing  no  difference  between  that  and  the  others, 
suffer  it  to  float  into  the  very  midst  of  them  ; 
while  the  man  as  he  approaches  a  fowl,  seizes  it 
by  the  le^s  and  jerking  it  under  water,  fastens 
it  in  his  girdle,  and  then  goes  to  another,  and  so 
on,  till  he  gelfcas  many  as  he  can  carry,  when 
he  retires  without  disturbing  the  remaining 
ducks,  and  having  unloaded  himself,  returns 
again. 

Charles.  This  is  worthy  Chinese  ingenuity; 
and  must  aft'ord  quite  an  amusing  spectacle,  I 
think. 

Emma  Yes,  were  it  not  for  the  fate  of  the 
poor  unsuspicious  ducks  !  But  mamma  looks  as 
if  she  was  going  to  leave  us,  is  it  time  already  ? 

Mrs.  L,  I  believe  so,  though  earlier  than  usu- 
al, but  I  have  an  engagement  this  morning,  and 
the  hour  is  passed  in  which  I  promised  to  fulfil 
it.  So  go,  my  dear  children,  and  amuse  your- 
selves as  you  like,  till  dinner  thue.  You  will 
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not  return  to  school  to-morrow  on  account  of 
Kmma's  cold,  and  though  this  is  the  last  of  the 
holidays,  yours  must  necessarily  be  protracted 
a  little  longer. 

Emma.  Thank  you,  mamma ;  this  then  will 
not  be  our  last  conversation  on  natural  history. 

CONVERSATION  XIII. 

Emma.  WELL,  Charles,  I  am  glad  you  have 
returned  ;  you  have  been  gone  a  long  time. 

Charles.  I  should  have  been  back  sooner,  Em- 
ma, but  as  I  was  returning  home,  I  saw  two  boys 
sitting  on  the  ground,  very  busily  engaged  ;  I 
went  up  to  them  to  see  what  they  were  about, 
and  found  they  had  collected  a  number  of  bees, 
which  they  were  cruelly  destroying  for  the  sake 
of  the  honey,  contained  in  them. 

Emma.  How  wicked  !  I  hope,  Charles,  you 
made  them  release  the  remainder  of  the  bees, 
and  represented  to  them  their  barbarity,  in  so 
wantonly  destroying  these  industrious  little  in- 
sects. 

Charles.  I  did  so ;  but  they  appeared  very 
angry,  and  walked  sullenly  oft%  without  even 
speaking,  though  I  thought  they  looked  some- 
what ashamed. 

Mrs.  L.  And  they  ought  to  be  so  ;  the  honey, 
which  a  few  bees,  thus  rifled,  yield,  could  afford 
Lut  little  gratification,  and  this  cruel  practice, 
which  is  too  common  among  idle  boys,  deserves 
severe  and  timely  punishment.  Idleness  is  the 
parent  of  cruelty,  as  well  as  of  many  other  vices, 
and  nothing  is  more  shocking  than  to  see  it  early 
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displayed  in  a  young  mind. — I  recollect  some 
lines  of  Cowper's,  which  will  not  be  inapplicable 
here, — 

— — "  The  spring-time  of  our  years 

Is  f:oon  dishonored  and  defiled  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But,  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 

If  unrestrain'd  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all.'* 

Emma.  There  are  some  lines  immediately 
preceding  thesr,  mam  ma,  which  are  not  less  appli- 
cable, and  which  1  am  sure  you  must  like,  for 
the  excellent  sentiments  contained  in  them. 

«l/rs.  L.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear,  though 
the  passage  you  allude  to  has  quite  escaped  my 
memory.  If  you  recollect  it,  Emma,  you  will 
gratify  me  by  repeating  it. 

Emma.  Certainly,  mamma,  with  pleasure. 

*'  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

(Though  grac'd  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine  sensfcj 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man, 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertant  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'd, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping1  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charg'd  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes, 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  1'epose,  th*  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory  may  die : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  : 

There  they  are  privileged,  and  he  that  hunts 
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Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong-, 
bisturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm, 
Who,  when  she  form'd,  design'd  them  an  abode* 
The  sum  is  this     If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 
Are  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who  in  his  sov'reign  wisdom  made  them  all : 
Ye  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too." 

It  is  quite  long,  mamma,  but  I  hope  I  have  re- 
peated it  correctly. 

Mrs.  L.  You  have,  my  dear,  and  with  much 
propriety ;  your  recital  of  it  has  also  refreshed 
my  memory.  This  passage,  like  every  one 
which  Cowper  has  written,  is  full  of  sentiments 
\vorthy  of  so  good  a  man.  In  all  his  writings, 
instruction  seems  to  he  his  great  aim,  and  even 
his  smallest  and  most  fanciful  pieces,  carry  with 
them  a  moral,  equally  useful  and  important. 

Charles.  Mamma,  has  not  the  bee  excited 
great  interest  among  naturalists? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  vol- 
umes have  been  written  describing  its  habits  and 
properties. 

Charles.  From  the  slight  observation  I  have 
had  of  them,  they  appear  to  me  worthy  of  great 
admiration. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  and  of  imitation  also ;  their 
skill,  their  industry,  their  regularity  and  econo- 
my, are  surprising  and  unrivalled;  and  afford 
impressive  lessons  to  the  indolent,  the  disorderly 
and  extravagant. 
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Emma.  I  have  heard,  mamma,  that  in  everf 
hive,  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees. 

Jlfrs  L.  There  are ;  the  labouring  bees,  who 
are  by  far  the  greatest  'number,  and  who  feed 
the  young,  and  in  fact  do  all  the  work ;  next, 
the  drones,  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  a 
hundred  in  a  hive  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
bees,  and  whose  only  business  is  to  attend  upon 
the  queen ;  of  which  it  is  generally  believed, 
there  is  only  one  to  a  swarm,  though  some  have 
asserted  there  are  several. 

Charles.  I  have  been  totd,  mamma,  that  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  there  are  two  or  three 
queens  to  a  swarm,  the  colony  is  divided,  but 
by  degrees  the  bees  forsake  the  weakest,  till  she 
is  quite  deserted  and  obliged  to  put  herself  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reign, who  Lever  rests  till  she  has  destroyed 
her  rival 

Emira.  They  also  kill  the  drones  in  winter, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mrs  L.  Yes,  as  they  have  not  assisted  in  col- 
lecting the  honey,  they  are  not  suffered  to  remain 
through  the  winter  to  share  it.  The  working 
bees  attack  them,  and  it  is  said,  even  destroy 
such  drones  as  ate  in  the  worm  state,  and  throw 
their  bodies  from  the  hive. 

Charles.  Is  there  not  something  remarkable 
in  the  structure  of  the  working  bee,  mamma  ? 

Jlrs.  L.  Yes.  the  trunk,  with  which  it  extracts 
honey  from  flowers,  is  formed  like  a  tongue, 
while  that  of  other  insects  generally  resemble-  a 
tube  It  is  also  furnished  with  teeth  to  assist  it 
in  making  wax,  which  is  likewise  collected  from 
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flowers,  and  is  the  yellow  dust  or  farina,  with 
which  the  anthers  are  tipt.  The  hee  sucks  those 
flowers  which  contain  most  of  this  dust,  which 
is  its  favourite  food.  Sometimes  when  the  flower 
has  not  arrived  at  maturity,  it  will,  with  its  teeth, 
pinch  the  t<  ps  of  the  stamina,  in  order  to  procure 
it,  and  rolling  in  the  cup  of  the  flower,  quite 
covers  itself  with  meal,  when  it  brushes  it  oft* 
with  its  leet,  kneading  it  into  two  little  balls, 
and  carries  it  home  on  its  hinder  legs,  where  are 
two  cavities  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  edged 
with  hair  to  prevent  the  wax  from  tumbling  out. 

Charles.  I  have  often  seen  them,  flying  from 
flower  to  flower,  loaded  in  this  manner,  and  some- 
times have  observed  these  balls,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  small  pea. 

Mrs.  L.  Yes  *  they  continue  to  increase  their 
burden  till  it  becomes  quite  heavy,  when  they 
go  and  deposit  it  in  the  hive  and  return  for 
more.  The  bee  has  also,  as  you  saw  this  morn- 
ing, Charles,  a  hag  within  it,  for  containing  hon- 
ey, which  when  filled  it  flies  to  empty  in  the  hive; 
it  has  been  seen  to  deliver  it  to  one  of  its  com- 
panions at  the  door,  instead  of  unnecessarily  de- 
laying, to  enter  the  hive  itself.  A  small  portion 
it  generally  reserves  for  its  own  nourishment, 
for  during  summer  it  never  feeds  from  the  hive, 
carefully  appropriating  that  store  for  the  neces- 
sities of  winter. 

Charles.  Is  not  what  is  called  bee-bread  made 
of  the  farina  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  a  large  portion  is  found  in  every 
hive,  and  it  is  thought  it  contributes  to  the  health 
.9 
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of  the  bees,  during  winter.  It  is  even  suppos- 
ed they  cannot  suosist  without  it. 

Emma.  I  have  often  admired  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  a  honey  comb,  and  the  neatness  with 
which  it  is  finished. 

Jllrs.  L.  It  is  wonderfull  v  made  indeed.  Each 
cell  forms  a  perfect  hexagon,  which  you  know 
is  a  figure  with  six  sides  ;  and  costs  a  great  deal 
of  labour  before  it  is  finished,  which  is  done 
by  degrees  and  shaped  and  smoothed  with  per- 
fect symmetry.  The  cells  for  the  drones  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  but  that  for  the  queen  is 
the  largest  of  all. 

Charles.  Does  each  bee  have  a  particular  task 
assigned  it,  or  do  they  work  indiscriminately, 
and  when  they  choose  ? 

Mrs.  L.  "When  they  first  be^in  to  work,  they 
divide  themselves  into  four  parties,  one  roves  in 
the  fields  in  search  of  materials,  another  is  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  bottoms  and  partitions  of 
the  cells,  another  in  smoothing  the  inside,  and  the 
fourth  brings  food  for  the  rest,  or  relieves  those 
who  return  with  their  respective  burdens.  They 
sometimes  change  employments,  and  those  who 
have  been  in  the  fields,  take  the  places  of  those 
who  have  been  confined  at  home.  They  appear 
to  understand  each  others  motions  perfectly,  and 
if  one  wants  food,  he  will  bend  down  his  trunk 
to  another  from  whom  he  expects  it,  who  opens 
his  honey  bag  and  lets  fall  some  drops  into  his 
mouth. 

Emma.  How  surprising ! 

Charles,  Can  they  accomplish  much  work  in 
a  day  ? 
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Mrs.  L.  You  may  suppose  so,  from  their  un- 
wearied industry,  Charles  ;  I  have  heard  that  in 
one  day  they  have  been  known  to  make  cells 
numerous  enough  for  three  thousand  bees. 

Charles.  Is  not  the  queen  bee  the  mother  of 
the  whole  hive? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  doubt,  though  it 
is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  she  is  ;  still  how- 
ever the  attachment  of  the  whole  colony  to  her 
is  so  great,  that  if  she  dies,  they  leave  off  wor- 
king, and  appear  in  the  greatest  grief,  until 
another  sovereign  is  presented  to  them,  when 
they  immediately  acknowledge  her,  and  begin 
again  to  work. 

Charles.  Does  not  the  bee  appear  first  in  the 
form  of  a  worm  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  and  continues  so  for  about  six 
days,  during  which  time  it  is  fed  with  the  greatest 
tenderness,  by  the  working  bees ;  after  which  it 
refuses  food,  and  they  then  seal  it  up  carefully 
in  its  cell  with  wax.  The  little  creature  is  no 
sooner  enclosed,  than  it  begins  to  labour,  and 
spins  around  itself  a  silken  cone,  something  like 
that  of  the  caterpillar ;  soon  after  that,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  an  aurelia;  and  in  about  twenty 
days  after  the  egg  is  first  laid,  the  bee  is  com- 
pletely formed,  and  breaks  open  its  waxen 
prison  with  its  teeth  ;  as  soon  as  it  issues 
forth,  the  bees  flock  around  it,  licking  it  with 
their  trunks,  and  feeding  it  with  honey ;  while 
some  clear  out  the  cell  it  has  just  left,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  a  new  inhabitant. 

Emma.  How  long  before  the  young  bee  begins 
to  labour. 
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Mrs.  L.  As  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  cell, 
and  the  moisture,  which  long  confinement  had 
produced,  is  dried  on  its  body.  It  then  issues 
forth  instructed  only  by  nature,  and  the  first  day 
returns  with  its  thighs  laden  with  xvax. 

Charles.  What  is  meant  mamma,by  the  swarm- 
ing of  a  hive  ?  As  we  have  never  kept  bees,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  these  things. 

Mrs.  L  When  the  young  bees  first  begin  to 
break  their  cells,  there  are  often  as  many  as  a 
hundred  come  out  in  a  day.  Of  course,  in  a 
short  time,  the  hive  cannot  contain  them  all,  and 
the  old  ones  compel  the  others  to  seek  a  new 
habitation. 

Charles.  And  do  they  always  go  willingly  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Not  always;  sometimes  the  young 
ones  insist  upon  remaining ;  when  a  dreadful  bat- 
tle ensues,  in  which  the  old  bees  are  usually 
victorious,  and  the  others  being  forced  to  submit, 
choose  a  queen  to  guard  them,  and  fly  in  a 
body  from  their  parent  hive.  They  usually  hov- 
er tor  some  time  in  the  air,  like  a  cloud,  whea 
the  queen  alights  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
some  other  place  and  her  subjects  follow,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  her,  hang  upon  each 
other  in  a  large  black  cluster. 

Emma.  How  long  do  they  remain  thus  sus- 
pended ? 

Mis.  L.  Those  who  keep  bees  generally  watch 
the  time  when  they  are  expected  to  swarm,  and 
have  a  hive  ready,  into  which  they  contrive  to 
conduct  them. 

Charles.  Do  they  begin  to  work,  as  soon  as 
they  have  found  a  new  habitation  ? 
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Mrs.  L.  They  begin  immediately  to  regulate 
and  arrange  their  colony.  And  first,  if  their 
hives  are  not  perfectly  tight,  they  stop  up  all  the 
cracks  with  a  resinous  gum,  which  adheres  more 
closely  than  wax,  and  is  supposed  to  be  collected 
from  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  the  poplar. 

Emma,  Does  a  hive  swarm  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Sometimes  twice,  and  they  have  been 
known  in  a  long  season  to  swarm  three  tunes. 
The  first  however  is  best,  as  they  come  out  ear- 
lier and  have  the  summer  before  them,  conse- 
quently can  make  more  honey. 

Emma.  Do  not  bees  frequently  rove  at  a  great 
distance  from  home  ? 

Mrs  L.  When  they  do  not  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  flowers  near  their  hives,  they  are 
obliged  to  go  off  in  quest  of  them  ;  but  they  are 
often  destroyed  by  accident,  or  die  with  fatigue; 
so  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
hives,  where  flowers  are  found  in  profusion. 

Charles.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say,  when  he 
was  in  France,  he  saw  floating  bee  hives,  which, 
I  should  think,  might  be  adopted  to  advantage 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  L.  Did  he  inform  you  how  they  were 
managed,  Charles? 

Charles.  He  saw  on  board  one  barge  upwards 
of  fifty  bee-hives,  which  were  well  defended  in 
case  of  a  storm,  and  which,  along  with  the  own- 
ers, floated  gently  down  a  river,  while  the  bees 
flew  out  and  in,  collecting  honey  from  the  flow- 
ery banks,  which  being  before  unrifled  afforded 
9* 
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them  vast  quantities,  and  yielded  the  proprietors 
a  considerable  income. 

*Vrs  L  The  plan  is  a  good  one  and  may  pos- 
sibly he  adopted  here,  at  some  future  period 

Emma.  Why,  mamma,  have  we  never  had 
bee-hives  in  our  garden  ?  It  is  certainly  a  good 
place  for  them,  there  are  so  many  flowers,  they 
need  not  go  from  home  in  search  of  honey. 

•Vrs.  L.  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  and  have 
only  been  prevented  by  the  reluctance  1  felt  to 
destroy  the  poor  insects  in  the  autumn,  and 
rob  them  of  the  treasure  they  had  with  such  la- 
borious industry  collected. 

Charles.  But  are  there  not  hives  now  invented, 
which  render  it  unnecessary  to  destroy  the  bees, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  honey  ? 

d/rs.  L,  ('here  are  glass  hives  and  also  box- 
hives  :  and  one  of  these  1  sho-ild  use,  in  case  I 
ever  kept  bees. 

Emma  But  then  if  the  whole  hive  is  suffered 
to  live,  they  must  require  a  great  deal  of  honey 
to  support  them  through  the  winter. 

Mrs.  L.  They  would  so;  but  I  should  wish  to 
keep  them  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  observing 
them,  than  for  any  profit  1  should  expect  to  de- 
rive, and  should  willingly  allow  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  food,  they  had  so  hardly  earned. 

Emma  There  would  certainly,  mamma,  be 
great  pleasure  in  observing  the  labours  of  ani- 
mals, which  discover  such  persevering  industry, 
and  ingenuity. 

eVrs.  L.  They  possess  other  characteristics 
equally  praiseworthy  and  interesting.  The  per- 
fect harmony  in  which  they  appear  to  live  togeth- 
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er,  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other,  to  exchange 
employments  when  weary,  and  to  bring  food  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  go  in  search  of  it  them- 
selves, is  worthy  of  remark  and  admiration. 
Their  zeal  also  for  the  public  welfare,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  queen,  and  their  tenderness 
for  the  young  and  helpless  of  their  community, 
are  not  fess  extraordinary 

Charles.  All  that  relates  to  this  insect  is 
wonderful  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  and 
imitated. 

Mrs.  L.  It  does  so,  and  much  more  remains 
for  naturalists  to  discover,  for  though  the  bee  has 
long  been  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the  cu. 
rious  and  the  learned,  its  history  is  even  now 
imperfect,  and  many  doubts  exist,  which  it  is 
hoped  future  and  more  diligent  observers  will 
explain.  Remember,  however,  all  you  have  now 
learned  respecting  this  insect,  and  let  no  op- 
portunity either  of  observation  or  inquiry,  escape 
unimproved,  by  which  you  can  gain  any  further 
knowledge,  on  this  interesting  subject. 

,       CONVERSATION  XIV. 

Emma.  WHERE  did  you  get  that  birds-nest, 
Charles  ? 

Charles.  It  is  an  old  one,  Emma,  that  has  been 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  being  no  longer 
serviceable  to  them,  I  have  brought  it  home  to 
examine  with  you  at  our  leisure, 

Mrs.  L.  To  what  bird  does  it  belong,  Charles  ? 

Charles.  To  the  swallow,  I  should  think,  mam- 
ma v;  it  is  formed  of  mud,  firmly  connected  by 
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long  grass  and  fibres,  and  see,  Emma,  how  neatly 
it  is  lined  with  soft,  warm  feathers.  It  was 
likewise  attached  to  the  eaves  of  the  house,  and 
I  believe  ao  other  birds  construct  their  nest  in 
in  that  situation. 

*Vrs,  L.  The  martin,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
this  species,  alone  chooses  that  place  to  build  in  ; 
you   will  observe  too  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  nest,  which  likewise  distinguishes  it  from 
others  of  the  kind ;   it  is  closed  at  the  top,  with 
only  a  hole  or  door  on  one  side  to  enter  at ; 
whereas  the  common  house-swallow  leaves  her  nest 
quite  uncovered,  and  always  builds  on  the  tops 
of  chimnies.     The  goat-sucker  forms   her  nest 
upon  the  ground  though  with  equal  skill  and  in- 
dustry as  the   others ;  this  is  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  and  by  some  styled  the  nocturnal  swallow, 
as  it  begins  its  flight   in  the  evening,  making 
at  the  same  time  a  loud  noise,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  buzz  of  a  spinning-wheel.     The  swift 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  house-swallow  and  has 
its  toes  all  standing  forward,  which  is  its  chief 
mark  of  distinction.     These  all  belong  to  the 
same  class  and  family,  and  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  are  by  common  ol4ervers 
scarcely  distinguished  from  each  other ;  yet  in 
animals,  and   birds,  and  insects,  the  characters 
and  peculiarities  of  each  class,  and  even  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  class,  are  uot  less 
distinct  and  striking;,  than  the  various  disposi- 
tions and  manners  of  mankind. 

Charles.  I  have  often  observed  'these  pretty 
hirds  when  on  the  wing,  and  admired  their  cheer- 
ful twittering  note,  bat  I  have  never  examined 
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them  accurately,  and  am  almost  ashamed  to  con- 
fess my  ignorance  of  their  character  and  history. 
Mrs.  L.  You  should  never  feel  ashamed,  my 
dear  boy,  to  acknowledge  an  error,  though  the 
commission  of  it  may,  and  ought  to  excite  a 
blush  ;  the  frank  and  candid  confession  of  our 
faults,  with  the  sincere  desire  and  resolution  of 
amendment,  is  the  best  extenuation  we  can 
make  for  them,  and  displays  an  amiable  and 
becoming  spirit;  it  is  but  too  common,  even 
among  those  more  wise  and  experienced  than, 
yourself,  to  neglect  the  objects  which  constantly 
surround  us,  and  are  always  within  our  reach, 
and  devote  the  attention  to  subjects  of  foieign 
curiosity  and  interest ;  but  the  reverse  is  certain- 
ly the  most  judicious  plant  first  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  objects  of  common  use,  study 
the  character  of  the  animals  which  you  daily 
behold  and  cherish,  examine  minutely  the  plants 
and  trees  which  your  native  soil  has  produced, 
become  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  own 
country,  its  politics,  its  literature  and  religion, 
and  then  you  may  safely  send  your  mind  and 
fancy  abroad,  and  gather  treasures  from  the  rich 
stores  which  science  and  the  arts  have  produced 
in  the  most  refined  and  favoured  regions  of  the 
\vorld. 

Charles.  This  I  will  henceforth  endeavour  to 
do,  mamma,  and  when  the  swallows  and  other 
birds  again  appear,  I  will  examine  them  critical- 
ly, arid  endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
them ;  hut  their  motions  are  so  very  swift,  it  is 
impossible  to  catch  and  almost  to  observe  them. 
Mrs.  L.  And  1  would  rather  you  would  re* 
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main,  in  ignorance  Charles,  than  deprive  one  of 
those  innocent  little  creatures  of  liberty  or  life  ; 
but  that  would  be  useless  in  this  age  of  discovery, 
when  every  subject  is  surprisingly  advanced  and 
enlightened.  Natural  history  among  others 
has  met  with  great  and  deserved  attention,  and 
many  interesting  and  valuable  books  have  been 
published,  to  which  you  may  refer  for  any  infor- 
mation^ which  your  own  observation  cannot  sup- 
ply. The  swallow  is  remarkable  for  its  extent 
of  wings,  and  long  forked  tail,  which  directs  its 
motions  in  the  air,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
rudder  of  a  vessel,  in  the  sea,  and  as  they  feed 
entirely  upon  insects  which  they  pursue  flying, 
this  peculiarity  in  their  formation  is  admirably 
adapted  to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
as  it  greatly  increases  their  swiftness  and  agility, 
and  assists  them  to  make  those  sudden  changes 
and  turns,  even  while  in  rapid  motion,  which  ren- 
ders escape  from  them  impossible. 

Emma.  Is  not  the  swallow  held  in  veneration 
by  some  ? 

Mrs  L.  It  is  so,  particularly  among  the  lower 
classes;  it  is  generally  considered  an  omen  of  bad 
luck  to  kill  the  swallow.  They  are  the  only  birds 
who  attach  themselves  to  our  houses,  and  by  thus 
claiming  our  hospitality,  and  relying  on  our  hon- 
our, they  excite  an  interest,  which  few  hearts  are 
unfeeling  enough  to  repel.  They  arc  perfectly 
gentle  and  harmless,  though  an  anecdote  related 
in  a  recent  publication,  if  correct,  may  disclose 
a  new  trait  in  its  character.  »'  A  gentleman 
chanced  to  kill  a  swallow,  who  was  skimming  in 
the  air  with  her  mate,  and  immediately  her  en- 
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.raged  companion,  as  if  to  revenge  her  loss,  at- 
tacked him  furiously,  flying  round  him.  and  flap- 
ping its  wings  in  his  face,  and  for  many  weeks 
afterwards  continued  thus  to  annoy  him,  every 
time  he  passed  the  threshold  of  his  door."  This 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  and 
asserted  by  many  persons  of  respectability,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  do  not  conceive  it  very  im- 
probable. 

Charles.  That  was  an  heroic  bird  :  But,  mam- 
ma, I  have  somewhere  heard  that  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  countries  gather  the  swallow's  nests 
and  consider  them  a  great  dainty  for  the  table. 

Mrs.  L.  On  the  coast  of  China  it  is  said  the 
swallowscomposetheirnests  of  a  substance,  form- 
ed by  the  foam  of  the  water,  which,  dashing 
against  the  rocks,  leaves  a  glutinous  matter  be- 
hind, and  these  the  Chinese  collect  in  great 
numbers  and  carry  to  the  East  India  market, 
where  the  epicui^es  feast  upon  them  as  a  luxury. 

Emma.  How  shameful  to  destroy  the  labours 
of  these  poor  birds  merely  to  please  the  palate  ! 
but,  mamma,  do  they  hatch  more  than  once  in  a 
y^ar? 

Mrs.  L.  Sometimes  twice  when  the  season  is 
unusually  inild  and  they  return  from  their  migra- 
tions early.  But  in  this  case  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  cold  weather  sets  in  before  they  are 
prepared  for  flight,  and  the  tender  parents  who 
will  not  quit  their  new  fledged  brood,  remain 
and  perish  with  them. 

Emma.  Poor  little  things  !  but  when  the  young 
birds  are  able  to  fly,  do  the  eld  013 es  provide  any 
more  for  them  ? 
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Mrs.  L.  No,  they  cherish  them  with  the  great- 
est tenderness  till  that  period,  and  with  unwear- 
ied assiduity  encourage  and  assist  their  attempts 
at  flying,  and  this  object  accomplished,  they  forev- 
er quit  them,  and  prepare  for  their  future  progeny. 
Thomson,  in  his  !?pring,  has  finely  described  this 
scene,  and  if  you  can  turn  to  the  passage,  Charles, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  reading  it. 

Emma.  I  think  I  can  repeat  it,  mamma,  if  you 
\vould  tike  to  hear  me. 

Mrs.  L.  Certainly,  my  love,  that  will  be  still 
more  agreeable  to  me ;  I  am  pleased  at  your 
persevering  care  to  improve  your  memory,  and 
gratified  by  your  admiration  and  relish  of  truly 

food  poetry  ;  believe  me,  a  taste  formed  in  youth 
y  the  perusal  of  standard  and  approved  authors, 
can  scarcely  be  perverted  in  maturer  years,  and 
will  at  all  times  be  a  source  of  delight,  and  secure 
you  from  those  attacks  of  liatlessness  and  ennui, 
which  so  often   corrode  the  victims  of  idleness 
and  dissipation.     But  proceed,  Emma. 
Emma. 

"  But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds, 
Ardent,  disdain;  and,  weighing  oft  their  wing's, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky  : 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  needless  grown. 
Uulavish  Wisdom  never  works  in  va;n 
«Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
AVhen  nought  but  balm  is  breathing  thro'  the  woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Tisit  the  spacious  heavens,  and  look  abroad 
On  Nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see, 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.  O'er  the  boughs 
Dancing  abeut  still  at  the  giddy  ver^c 
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Their  resolution  fails ;  their  pinions  still, 
In  loose  libration  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse :  Till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command, 
Or  push  them  off.     The  surging  air  receives 
Its  plumy  burden  ;  and  their  self-taught  wings 
Winnow  the  waving  element.     On  ground 
Alighted,  bolder  up  again  they  lead, 
Farther  and  farther  on,  the  lengthening  flight ; 
Till  vanished  every  fear,  and  every  power 
Roused  into  life  and  action,  light  in  air 
Th'  acquitted  parents  see  their  soaring  race, 
And,  once  rejoicing,  never  know  them  more* 

Mrs.  L.  Very  well,  Emrna ;  these  lines  are  in- 
deed beautiful  and  worth  remembering. 

Charles.  Do  not  the  swallows  migrate  to 
warmer  climates  in  the  winter  ? 

Mrs.  L.  They  do,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
their  movements  at  this  period.*  For  several 
days,  previous  to  their  departure,  they  begin  to 
collect  by  thousands  on  the  house  tops,  apparently 
to  hold  a  grand  consultation  respectiog  the  pro- 
jected journey.  Every  one  seems  interested  and 
alert,  a  general  twittering  prevails  among  them, 
occasionally  small  bodies  are  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, who  again  return  with  the  news  of  their 
success ;  at  length  when  all  things  are  ready,  they 
set  out  and  pursue  their  flight  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Sometimes  their  progress  is  retarded 
by  contrary  winds,  and  they  alight,  almost  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  famine,  upon  any  vessel 
they  chance  to  meet,  and  after  a  few  hours  rest, 
again  pursue  their  way. 

Charles.  Has  it  not  been  asserted  that  swallow* 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter? 
10 
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Mrs.  L.  It  has,  and  on  such  respectable  autho 
rity  that  it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve  the  tact. 
Some  assert  that  they  hide  themselves  under 
ground  joined  close  together,  bill  against  bill, 
and  feet  against  feet  Others  affirm  that  they 
have  seen  them  taken  out  of  the  water,  under 
the  ice,  in  large  bunches,  where  they  remained 
during  the  winter  without  motion.  That  large 
bodies  of  swallows  migrate  to  other  countries  has 
been  incontestably  proved  :  and  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  others  remaining  in  a  torpid  state  is  so 
plausible,  that  some  naturalists  have  been  led  to 
conclude,  there  are  two  species  of  this  bird, 
exactly  resembling  each  other  in  their  exterior, 
yet  so  essentially  different  in  their  interior  con- 
formation, as  to  render  both  theories  respecting 
them  correct;  and  that  while  one  kind  has 
recourse  to  a  long  and  tedious  migration,  to  es- 
cape the  severity  of  winter,  the  other,  secure  in 
Its  hiding  place,  sleeps,  unconscious  even  of  its 
own  existence. 

Emma.  Does  not  the  swallow  remain  during 
the  year  in  any  country  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes,  in  Egypt  and  the  island  of  Java^ 
they  continue  without  ever  disappearing.  Some 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  likewise,  which  are  station- 
ary with  us,  are  birds  of  passage  in  other  coun- 
trfes  :  the  cold  climate  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
particularly  drive  numerous  birds,  at  the  end  of 
their  shortVammers,  to  seek  subsistence  in  mild- 
er regions. 

Charles.  I  did  not  think  this  little  bird,  which 
I  have  so  often  looked  at  with  indifference,  could 
have  afforded  so  much  amusement ;  1  shall  in 
future  regard  it  with  very  different  feelings. 
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Emma.  And  I  too  shall  never  see  it  without 
thinking  of  this  morning's  entertainment,  and 
feeling  grateful  to  mamma  for  her  kindness  in 
bestowing  so  much  time  for  our  gratification  and 
improvement, 

Mrs.  L,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  oblige  you,  my  dear 
children,  while  I  find  you  so  docile,  and  eager 
to  he  instructed ;  and  I  shall  never  consider  any 
care  as  ill-bestowed  which  can  promote  the 
advancement  of  your  moral  and  intellecturil 
powers.  May  the  pleasure  you  have  derived, 
from  a  source  you  had  conceived  so  trifling  and 
unimportant,  impress  more  deeply  upon  your 
minds  the  lesson  I  have  so  often  endeavoured  to 
enforce  upon  them,  that  no  object  is  so  contemp- 
tible that  it  may  not  impart  instruction,  and  from 
the  most  trifling  incidents  of  life  we  may  draw 
useful  reflections,  which,  rightly  improved,  will 
tend  to  make  us  wiser  and  more  useful  in  every 
capacity  and  relation  of  life. 

CONVERSATION  XV. 

Charles.  If  mamma  is  willing,  my  dear  Emma,  I 
wish  you  to  go  with  me  and  see  a  bear,  that  is 
now  exhibiting  near  here. 

Emma.  A  bear,  Charles  ?  I  should  like  to  see 
an  animal  I  have  heard  so  much  of,  though  I  con- 
fess I  am  half  afraid  to  be  very  near  him. 

Charles.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  Emma ;  he 
is  chained  so  fast,  it  is  impossible  he  can  get  loose 
to  hurt  any  one  ;  besides,  I  am  told  he  is  quite 
tame. 
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Emma.  1  did  not  know  so  very  rough  and 
savage  a  creature  could  be  tamed;  is  it  not  a 
verv  difficult  task,  mamma  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  must  certainly  require  much  time 
and  patience,  hut  so  great  is  the  power  delegated 
to  man.  over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  that  few  can  escape  his  arts,  or  elude 
his  skill  and  vigilance;  and  the  bear,  though 
naturally  fierce  and  unsocial  in  the  extreme,  has 
frequently  been  so  far  subdued  as  to  become  do- 
ciie  and  playful,  gentle  and  placid  to  its  master, 
\vren  kindly  treated  :  but  even  then  it  cannot 
he  much  relied  upon  :  it  occasionally  resumes  its 
natural  disposition,  and  is  at  all  times  treacher- 
ous and  resentful,  when  provoked  to  anger. 

Charles.  Is  the  bear  peculiar  to  America, 
mamma  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  No,  they  are  still  numerous  in  all 
northern  and  cold  climates ;  and  however  vari- 
ous in  their  appearance,  their  formation  and  dis- 
position are  every  where  the  same ;  the  large 
brown  bear  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps;  the 
white  bear  is  chiefly  found  in  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  the  frozen  regions  ol"  the  frigid  zone  ; 
the  black  bear,  which  is  the  smallest  of  its  kind, 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  though  rarely,  this  animal  has  been 
discovered  of  a  mixed  or  greyish  colour.  Nature 
has  furnished  this  creature  with  a  covering,  cal- 
culated to  render  it  comfortable  in  its  cold  re- 
treats, being  clothed  with  a  coat  of  long  soft  hair, 
thickly  matted  with  fur.  It  is  described  as  a 
solitary  animal ;  it  seeks  refuge  in  unfrequented 
mountains,  and  chooses  its  den  in  the  most 
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gloomy  forests,  retiring  alone  to  some  dark  cav- 
ern, or  hollow  tree,  where  it  spends  the  winter 
months,  without  provisions,  and  in  a  torpid  state, 
though  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  like 
some  smaller  animals :  it  seems  rather  to  exist 
upon  the  exuberance  of  its  own  flesh,  as  it  usual- 
ly retires  to  its  den  extremely  fat,  and  has  been 
observed  to  return  from  it,  in  a  most  meagre 
condition.  It  probably  sleeps  during  this  time, 
and  does  not  feel  the  calls  of  hunger,  till  its  fat 
is  entirely  wasted  away. 

While  in  this  exclusion,  the  female  produces 
two  cubs,  or  young  ones,  which  follow  her  out 
in  the  spring,  and  notwithstanding  her  fierce 
and  savage  disposition,  is  said  to  possess  great 
affection  for  her  young,  providing  with  much 
care  a  safe  retreat  for  them,  in  some  hollow  tree, 
or  the  warmest  part  of  the  den. 

Emma.  Is  the  bear,  in  its  wild  state,  remarka- 
bly ferocious  ? 

Mrs.  L.  It  is  dependent  entirely  on  its  own 
skill  and  strength  for  support  and  defence.  Man- 
kind are  its  enemies,  and  constantly  armed  for 
its  destruction ;  hence,  whenever  they  appear,  it 
receives  them  with  an  angry  growl,  which  seems 
to  bid  defiance  to  this  usurper  of  its  rightful  do- 
mains, but  when  unmolested,  or  riot  attacked, 
they  make  no  war  on  the  human  species,  but 
content  themselves  with  the  produce  of  the 
forest  and  pursue  only  the  lesser  animals  that 
come  within  their  reach. 

Charles.  Is  the  flesh  of  the  bear  ever  made 
use  of  for  food? 

10* 
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»Vrs.  L.  The  old  bear  is  chiefly  valued  for  its 
skin,  and  the  great  abundance  of  fat  it  yields  ; 
the  young  ones  are  often  caught  alive,  and  sold 
to  be  trained  up  and  exhibited,  or  killed  for  pro- 
visions ;  these  are  in  some  countries  much  es- 
teemed, the  hams  particularly,  when  smoked,  are 
considered  a  great  luxury.  An  old  bear  can 
never  be  tamed,  but  the  young  ones,  as  I  observ- 
ed before,  often  become  familiar  by  kind  treat- 
ment, though  their  keepers  too  often  use  them 
with  cruelty  after  they  are  tamed,  to  contribute 
to  the  amusement  of  the  populace  and  increase 
their  own  gains.  The  bear  has  been  rendered 
opprobrious  and  designated  as  a  ferocious  ani- 
mal ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  creature,  bred  in 
the  same  savage  state,  that  would  not  possess 
qualities  equally  vindictive  ;  the  horse,  the  com- 
mon cow,  even  your  favourite  dog,  Charles,  or 
your  jet  cat,  Emma,  had  they  not  been  civilized 
by  care  and  conciliated  by  kindness,  would 
doubtless  have  been  equally  "wild  aud  savage  in 
their  dispositions,  though  not  possessed  of  strength 
and  powers,  perhaps,  to  render  them  so  trouble- 
some and  annoying.  It  is  kindness  which  cor- 
rects the  disposition,  and  forms  the  manners, 
even  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  and  this 
reflection  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  gentle  treat- 
ment to  our  domestic  animals,  since  even  the 
fiercest  may  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
habits  of  the  rational  and  intelligent  friend  ;  and 
how  often  is  their  gratitude  evinced  by  their 
attachment  and  fidelity  !  Those  who  treat  ani- 
mals unkindly  are  not  generally  aware.  I  believe, 
of  their  great  responsibility  forthe  gift  of  enlight- 
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ened  minds  and  affectionate  feelings,  that  should 
be  in  constant  exercise  towards  all  that  Provi- 
dence has  placed  under  their  care,  and  more 
particularly  those  who  are  unable  to  care,  or 
provide  for  themselves. 

Emma.  I  thank  you,  mamma,  and  hope  and 
trust  we  shall  never,  on  this  subject  at  least, 
incur  your  displeasure;  but  on  the  inclement 
and  barren  coast  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
of  which  we  were  reading  an  account  last  eve- 
ning, I  cannot  imagine  how  even  the  hardy 
bear  can  find  the  means  of  subsistence.  Are  they 
numerous  in  those  countries  near  the  poles  ? 

•Mrs.  L.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  them  found 
in  those  desolate  regions,  and  they  furnish  the 
principal  comforts  of  the  poor  inhabitants.  Their 
flesh  serves  them  for  food,  their  fat  provides  them 
with  light  during  the  dark  part  of  the  year,  six 
months  of  which  is  not  visited  by  the  cheering 
beams  of  the  sun  ;  of  their  bones  they  form  vari- 
ous utensils,  their  skins  furnish  them  with  warm 
and  comfortable  garments,  and  of  their  sinews 
they  make  a  kind  of  thread  and  cordage.  The 
bear  subsists  on  fish  and  seals,  and  when  they 
cannot  obtain  a  supply  on  shore,  they  float  off' on 
an  ice-burgh,  in  search  of  it  elsewhere.  They 
are  very  clumsy  and  not  formed  for  swimmers, 
and  though  naturally  cowardly,  when  rendered 
courageous  by  hunger,  will  sometimes  attack  a 
whale  in  his  own  element,  though  they  are  seldom 
successful  in  the  combat,  except  they  find  a 
young  one,  with  whom  they  swim  on  shore,  and 
numbers  of  them  make  a  most  luxurious  repast. 
I  have  only  given  you  a  general  outline  of  the 
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nature  and  properties  of  this  animal;  in  the  course 
of  your  reading  you  may  find  other  interesting 
particulars  of  him,  and  this  morning  have  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  your  curiosity  respecting 
his  personal  appearance.  This  is  not  very  prepos- 
sessing, though  it  will  accord  with  his  character 
and  manners,  and  as  you  are  now  somewhat 
acquainted  with  his  history,  you  will  not  be  influ- 
enced in  your  opinions,  by  his  external  deformity. 

Emma.  No,  mamma,  the  hasty  and  ill-grounded 
prejudice  I  formed  against  the  elephant  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon  forget,  and 
when  inclined  to  judge  unfavourably  of  any  one, 
I  think  of  that,  and  endeavour  to  suspend  my 
judgment. 

Jtfrs  L.  You  do  ri^ht,  Emma,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  possess  this  forbearance  and  willing- 
ness to  improve.  To  regret  an  error,  is  the  first 
step  towards  amendment;  the  farther  we  advance 
in  the  "straight  and  narrow"  path  of  duty,  the 
rpore  easy  and  delightful  does  it  become,  and  I 
trust  my  dear  children  will  be  convinced  from 
experience,  that  virtue  alone  can  create  that  calm 
and  heait-felt  happiness,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  Go  now  and  pursue 
your  recreations  and  amusements. 

CONVERSATION  XVI. 

Emma.  See,  mamma,  what  a  beautiful  present 
my  uncle  has  this  morning  given  me  ! 

*J/rs  L.  He  is  certainly  very  kind,  my  dear  ; 
you  never  visit  him.  without  receiving  some  token 
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of  his  bounty  and  affection ;  but  I  am  glad  they 
are  not  all  of  this  noisy  kind. 

Charles.  What  a  superb  bird  this  is,  Emma;  I 
should  think  it  quite  a  treasure. 

Mrs  L.  It  would  be  a  very  troublesome  one 
to  you,  Charles,  and  its  loquacious  disposition 
would  ill  accord  with  the  silence  requisite  for  a 
student.  But  this  is  indeed  a  beautiful  little 
animal  5  it  is  a  paroquet,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Brazils.  They  are  more  highly  prized  than  any 
of  the  species.  See  how  rich  and  variegated  its 
plumage  is,  what  an  elegant  crest  adorns  its 
head !  I  think  it  may  be  called  the  sovereign  of 
birds,  at  least  in  point  of  beauty,  and  this  crest 
its  crown.  Do  you  know  its  character,  Emma? 

Emma.  My  uncle  said  he  purchased  it  when 
very  young,  and  has  had  it  in  his  possession  three 
years ;  it  is  extremelv  docile,  very  good  natured 
and  amusing,  speaks  tne  English  language  almost 
as  intelligibly  as  its  master,  and  has  agreat  variety 
of  songs  and  phrases  and  playful  tricks  in  store, 
with  which  it  endeavours  to  please. 

Charles.  They  never  hatch  in  our  country,  I 
believe,  mamma,  and  1  think  we  have  none  among 
the  feathered  tribes  in  our  woods,  which  can  be 
at  all  compared  with  them. 

Mrs  L.  We  have  none  which  can  boast  such  su- 
perb plumage,  but  we  have  those  whose  melody  is 
far  superior,  and  this  is  certainly  a  more  desirable 
characteristic.  Every  country  and  climate  has 
its  peculiar  excellencies ;  so  ours,  though  not 
favoured  with  any  specimens  of  this  diverting 
species,  has  a  great  variety  of  birds  that  display 
striking  peculiarities  equally  admirable  and  de- 
i  lishtful. 
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Charles.  Bid  you  say,  mamma,  that  the  parrot 
was  a  native  ofbouth  America  ? 

Mrs.  L.  Yes  ;  and  also  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  of  Africa.  It  will  live  in  our  climate 
very  well  when  arrived  at  maturity,  but  it  never 
breeds  here ;  it  is  too  cold  for  its  constitution,  and 
in  winter  it  frequently  loses  its  spirits  and 
becomes  almost  torpid.  Great  pains  and  constant 
attention  are  requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  art 
of  speaking  and  pronouncing  distinctly.  Dr.  Gold- 
smith observes,  that  in  France  they  speak  with 
unusual  correctness,  owing  to  the  vivacity  and 
volatility  of  the  French  character  and  the  delight 
the  women  take  in  instructing  them  to  be  loqua- 
cious and  playful,  like  themselves.  Their  dispo- 
sition to  sociability  is  however  manifest  even  in 
their  rude  state,  as  in  their  own  country  they  as- 
semble in  flocks  in  their  native  woods  and  make  a 
continual  jabbering,  conversing  probably  in  their 
vernacular  tongue ;  but  the  assistance  of  human 
aid  is  necessary  to  give  distinct  utterance  to 
sounds  and  meaning  to  words. 

Charles.  Is  there  any  great  variety  in  this 
species  of  birds  ? 

Mrs.  L.  There  is.  Naturalists  have  attempted 
to  arrange  them  under  distinct  heads  ;  Linnaeus 
makes  the  number  of  its  varieties  amount  to  forty 
seven  ;  others  extend  the  catalogue  much  farther. 
Those  who  import  these  birds  are  content  to  make 
only  two  or  three  distinctions ;  the  laige  kind, 
about  the  size  of  a  raven,  are  called  macaws,  the 
next  are  simply  termed  parrots,  the  lesser  size 
paroquets,  £c-  Their  formation  is  similar;  the 
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difference  consists  chiefly  in  size  and  plumage. 
They  live  together  in  flocks,  are  very  social  and 
affectionate,  and  mutually  assist  each  other  against 
an  enemy,  either  by  courage,  or  loud  notes  of 
warning,  against  the  impending  danger.  They 
make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and  lay  two  or 
three  eggs,  which  are  speckled  like  those  of  the 
partridge.  Great  art  is  necessary  in  taking  them, 
as  when  aware  of  such  a  design,  they  endeavour 
to  avoid  it  by  flying  from  tree  to  tree.  The  natives 
fire  at  them  to  bring  them  down,  but  when  any 
of  them  fall,  their  companions  utter  a  loud  and 
continued  outcry,  as  if  to  rail  at  the  destroyer. 
They  are  so  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
that  the  negroes  consider  them  as  a  great  evil;  they 
persecute  them  with  incessant  screaming,  and 
devour  the  fruits  as  they  ripen.  In  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  they  are  found 
in  great  variety  and  of  unequalled  beauty,  adding 
to  the  splendour  of  those  luxuriant  climes. 

Emma,  What  curious  feet  this  one,  which  my 
uncle  has  given  me,  possesses  !  The  beak  too  is 
very  singular  ;  let  us  examine  it  more  closely. 

Mrs.  L.  True,  Emma,  it  deserves  minute  ex- 
amination ;  but  as  you  will  have  this  bird  with  you, 
and  as  you  and  Charles  return  to  school  tomor- 
row, and  have  both  many  farewells  to  say,  and 
I  some  preparation  to  make,  we  must  defer  these 
subjects,  which  have  in  store  great  sources  of 
amusement  for  us,  till  some  future  opportunity. 

Charles.  We  have  been  so  much  delighted  and 
instructed  by  these  conversations  on  Natural 
History,  that  we  feel  almost  unwilling  to  consider 
this  as  the  last. 
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Mrs.  L.  I  am  extremely  pleased  wi  th  th  e  at- 
tention and  interest  you  have  discovered,  m  v  dear 
children,  in  listening  to  the  subjects  which  have 
formed  our  morning  conversations.  They  must 
now  give  place  to  others  more  important,  and 
you  must  return  to  your  school  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  lay  the  foundation  of  wisdom,  knowledge 
and  future  usefulness.  From  the  subjects  which 
we  have  only  cursorily  considered,  you  may  learn 
many  impressive  lessons  of  the  greatness  and 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  the  formation 
of  animated  nature  ;  lessons  also  of  forecast  and 
provident  care,  of  industry  and  application,  and 
above  all,  you  may  derive  sublime  ideas  of  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  Great  Creator,  from  man 
down  to  the  smallest  insect  he  has  created.  In 
your  leisure  hours  you  will  have  opportunities  to 
investigate  a  variety  of  subjects  that  may  from 
time  v  time  meet  your  observation  ;  but  even 
these  must  not  cause  you  to  neglect  your  abstruser 
studies,  or  lead  you  to  "part  with  any  moment,  but 
in  purchase  of  its  worth."  I  shall  also  endeav- 
our in  your  absence  to  collect  such  facts  and  sub- 
jects, a*s  shall  increase  the  pleasure  of  your  next 
vacation  ;  you  will  then  be  older  and  your  minds 
more  matuVe.  You  will  also,  1  trust,  have  much 
to  communicate  in  your  turns;  and  that  we  may 
meet  again  at  the"  next  Holidays,  with  more 
enlightened  minds  and  improved  understanding, 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  your  affectionate  mother. 


QUESTIONS. 

In  order  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader,  and  enforce 
the  leading  facts  which  occur  in  the  preceding 
Conversations,  it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  few 
simple  questions,  relating  to  the  subjects  that  have 
been  therein  discussed.  Bj  this  means,  the  facts 
may  be  more  easily  retained  and  deeply  impressed 
on  the  mind  ;  and  the  questions,  being  put  to  the 
pupil  at  the  end  of  each  conversation,  if  under- 
stood and  answered  correctly,  will  unavoidably  fix 
the  facts  upon  the  mind,  so  forcibly,  that  they 
cannot  readily  be  forgotten,  People  in  general 
are  not  aware  how  early  a  child  may  be  taught  to  re- 
fleet  andremember  ;  and  the  very  cursory  manner  in 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  run  through  books,  as 
mere  amusement,  inevitably  leads  them  into  habits  of 
desultory  and  unprofitable  reading,  which  is  seldom 
amended  in  after  life.  Whatever  is  worth  reading, 
is  worth  remembering,  and  no  book  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  children,  that  cannot  in  some  degree 
advance  their  progress  in  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
provement. That  this  little  volume  may  produce  a 
result  so  desirable,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  author. 

CONV.    I. 

What  is  there  worthy  of  observation  in  the  ant? 
Are  there  many  different  kinds  of  this  insect  ? 
Are  there  any  whose  sting  is  poisonous? 
How  large  is"the  black  ant  of  Africa  ? 
How  high  do  they  build  their  habitations  ? 
Describe  the  manner  in  which  they  build. 
Are  they  found  in  this  country? 
How  many  kinds  of  the  common  ant  are  there? 
Have  they  stings? 

How  do  those  who  are  unprovided   with  stints 
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defend  themselves  ? 
What  is  there  remarkable  in  the  ant-hills  in  the 

south  of  Europe  ? 

In  what  situation  do  they  generally  build  ? 
Describe  their  habitations. 
Are  they  as  industrious  as  the  common  ant? 
What  food  do  they  subsist  upon  ? 
Are  they  most  anxious  to  satisfy  their  own  wants, 

or  provide  for  their  community  ? 
In  what  manner  do  they  convey  their   prey  to 

their  habitations? 
In  case  it  is  larger  than  themselves,  how  do  they 

destroy  it  ? 
Do  they  appear  to  communicate  their  discoveries 

of  food  &c.  to  each  other  readily  ? 
Should  one  of  their  number  be  accidentally  killed, 

how  do  they  dispose  of  him  1 
What  is  done  with  the  eggs,  when  they  are  de- 
posited, and  how  do  the  working  ants  manage 

them  ? 

When  threatenedby  any  danger,  how  do  they  act? 
How  many  divisions  has  the  body  of  the  ant  ? 
Where  are  the  horns  or  feelers  placed,  and  how 

are  they  formed  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  mouth  ? 
How  many  legs  has  the  ant,  and  are  they  formed 

with  claws  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  legs  and  claws  ? 
Is  the  ant  a  cowardly  or  courageous  insect  ? 
Have  they  all  wings  ? 
How  does  the  female  differ  from  the  male  and 

the  working  ant  ? 

Do  the  males  and  females  assist  in  working  ? 
How  early  in  the  season  do  they  appear? 
How  do  thev  manage  when  they  first  come  out  ? 
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What  are  the  little  white  bodies,  often  seen  in 

an  ant-hill  ? 

How  does  the  egg  look  ? 
How  does   the    maggot   appear    when  viewed 

through  a  microscope  ? 
"When  it  has  arrived  at  its  growth,  how  does  it 

act  free  ? 
Wnat  change  does  it  undergo  before  it  assumes 

its  proper  form  ? 

Does  it  break  the  skin,  which  confines  it,  alone  ? 
Should  it  not  be  assisted,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ? 
If  opened  too  soon,  or  suffered  to  remain  too 

long,  what  ensues  ? 
What  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  studying 

nature  ? 

CONV.    II. 

What  is  said  of  the  earwig,  which  causes  it  to  be 
feared  by  the  ignorant  ? 

What  has  probably  strengthened  the  prejudice 
against  it  ? 

"What  renders  it  impossible  for  any  insect  to  en- 
ter the  ear  ? 

Is  the  earwig  perfectly  harmless  ? 

To  whom  is  it  most  troublesome,  and  in  what 
manner  is  it  so  ? 

Does  it  ever  change  its  form  ? 

How  does  the  change  take  place  ? 

Does  it  live  long  afterwards  ? 

How  have  naturalists,  in  giving  the  history  of  in- 
sects, divided  them  ? 

Is  it  true  that  myriads  of  insects  exist,  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  ? 

Where  do  they  exist,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 

How  is  the  kindness  of  Providence  displayed  in 
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rendering  them  invisible  ? 

Has  not  Thomson  some  lines  on  this  subject  ? 

How  is  the  memory  to  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved ? 

CONV.     III. 

Where  does  the  hang-bird  build  her  nest? 

"What  bird  is  thought  to  discover  more  contriv- 
ance in  forming  its  nest  ? 

"What  is  the  size  of  the  humming  bird  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  in  its  appearance  ? 

"What  does  it  subsist  upon,  and  how  does  it  feed  ? 

How  does  it  form  its  nest,  and  of  what  materials 
is  it  composed  ? 

How  large  are  its  eggs  ? 

Are  they  easily  tamed? 

What  anecdote  is  related  of  some  that  were 
tamed  in  South  America  ? 

Are  birds  as  docile  as  quadrupeds  ? 

What  birds  in  particular  have  been  seen  to  pos- 
sess imitative  powers  ? 

How  do  they  sometimes  manage  to  procure 
hair  &c.  for  building  their  nests  ? 

In  what  do  they  discover  most  ingenuity  ? 

In  what  other  particular  do  they  display  great 
sagacity  ? 

What  bird  is  an  example  of  this  ? 

How  does  the  woodpecker  build  ? 

Does  it  never  make  this  hole  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  nest  ? 

When  the  bird  discovers  its  prey,  how  does  itact? 

How  is  its  tongue  formed  ? 

Does  it  seek  its  food  only  in  trees  ? 

When  it  attacks  an  ant-hill,how  does  it  contrive 
to  call  forth  the  ants  ? 

How  then  does  it  deceive  and  devour  its  prey  ? 
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Jn  tropical  climates,  where  does  this  bird  place 

its  nest? 
In  what  form  do  they  build,  and  why  are  they 

obliged  to  be  so  cautious  ? 

CONV.  IV. 

Is  coral  a  vegetable  production  ? 
How  is  it  found  ?     What  does  it  resemble  ? 
Do  the  insects  inhabiting  the  coral  ever  leave 

their  cells  ? 
How  many  different  kinds  of  these  insects  have 

been  counted  ? 

Is  there  any  famous  fishery  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ? 
Do  those  who  dive  for  pearl  live  to  be  old  ? 
How  long  can  they  continue  at  the  bottom  ? 
How  do  they  prepare  themselves  to  sustain  the 

toil  ? 

In  what  part  of  the  fish  is  the  pearl  found  ? 
.  What  is  the  seed  pearl  ? 

Is  the  pearl  hard  when  it  is  taken  from  the  shell  ? 
Is  the  pearl-oyster  fit  for  eating? 
What  renders  pearl  so  valuable  ? 
How  is  pearl  imitated  ? 

CONV.   V. 

What  countries  does  the  rein-deer  inhabit  ? 

How  is  it  useful  to  the  natives  of  those  countries? 

Will  they  live  in  warmer  climates  ? 

When  they  travel,  how  do  they  place  their  horns? 

Do  they  ever  shed  them  ? 

How  far  can  they  travel  with  ease,  at  one  time  ? 

To  what  kind  of  sledge  are  they  fastened,  and 

how  are  they  guided  ? 
Are  they  used  only  by  the  lower  rank? 
How  large  a  herd   do  the  peasants  sometimes 
11* 
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possess  ? 

Are  the  fields  of  the  Laplander  fertile  ? 

Why  do  they  burn  their  forests  ? 

Upon  what  do  the  rein-deer  subsist  ? 

How  do  they  often  obtain  it  in  winter  ? 

Is  there  more  than  one  kind  of  this  moss  ? 

Does  the  Laplander  consider  his  country  as  bar- 
ren and  unpleasant  ? 

Has  he  no  other  food  but  the  flesh  of  his  rein-deer  ? 

What  different  uses  does  he  make  of  the  milk  of 
the  rein-deer  ? 

How  is  the  skin  of  this  animal  useful  to  the  natives? 

What  is  done  with  the  blood  ? 

What  with  the  horns  and  sinews  ? 

How  are  they  cured,  and  considered  ? 

What  do  the  natives  do  with  the  intestines  ? 

CONV.  VI. 

Is  the  cat  naturally  cruel  ? 

Is  its  disposition  changed  by  kind  treatment  ? 

In  what  does  she  most  strikingly  display  her 
cruelty  ? 

What  is  there  remarkable  in  the  tail  of  the  squirrel? 

What  use  is  it  said  to  make  of  it  upon  the  water  ? 

Is  it  a  gentle  and  playful  animal  ? 

What  does  it  feed  upon  ? 

W^hat  instance  does  it  give  of  its  sagacity  in  col- 
lecting a  part  of  its  food  ? 

Is  it  provident  and  careful  for  the  wants  of  win- 
ter ? 

Where  and  how  does  it  build  its  nest  ? 

Are  quadrupeds  as  sagacious  as  birds  ? 

How  does  the  squirrel,  when  threatened  with 
danger,  seek  safety  ? 

How  far  does  it  sometimes  leap  ? 
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Bo  they  ever  emigrate  ? 

Is  their  progress  easily  impeded  by  any  obstacle  ? 

When  they  meet  with  a  large  extent  of  water, 
what  method  do  they  adopt  to  cross  it  ? 

What  anecdote  is  related  concerning  this  ? 

Are  there  any  other  animals  which  discover  equal 
contrivance  and  perseverance  in  their  emigra- 
tions? 

What  is  meant  by  crustaceous  fish  ? 

What  by  testaceous  fish  ? 

Is  the  crab  crustaceous  ? 

How  do  the  crabs  begin  their  expedition  ? 

How  large  a  number  often  collect  ? 

How  do  they  move,  and  what  is  said  of  their 
perseverance  ? 

Do  they  ever  deviate  from  their  straight  course  ? 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  migration  of 
these  animals  ? 

How  do  they  live  in  the  mountains  ? 

When  they  begin  their  march,  how  do  they  di- 
vide their  army  ? 

Do  they  ever  stop  to  rest  ? 

When  do  they  like  best  to  travel  ? 

If  any  one  of  their  number  dies,  how  do  they 
dispose  of  it  ? 

What  other  animal  is  mentioned,  whose  move- 
ments are  very  curious  and  laughable ! 

What  country  does  the  soldier-crab  and  also  the 
common  crab  inhabit  ? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  soldier-crab  resort 
to  the  sea  shore  ? 

How  does  it  contrive  to  exchange  its  old  shell 
and  fit  itself  with  a  new  one  ? 

Is  this  object  always  accomplished  without  diffi- 
cultv  ? 
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CONV.  VII. 

Is  the  beaver  an  amphibious  animal  r 
How  large  is  it  ?      What  is  its  form  ? 
What  is  singular  in  the  form  of  its  tail  r 
Is  the  hair  of  more  than  one  kind  ? 
How  are  its  teeth  formed,  and  to  what  purposes 

does  it  apply  them  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  this  animal  ? 
How  does  it  appear  when  tamed  ? 
Does  it  ever  attack  any  other  animal  ? 
When  itself  attacked,  how  does  it  conduct? 
How  do  they  form  their  societies  ? 
Where  do  they  usually  meet  ? 
If  by  the  side  of  a  running  stream,  how  do  thej 

manage  ? 

How  large  is  the  darn  they  build  ? 
How  do  they  contrive  to  cut  down  trees  ? 
What  do  they  then  do  with  them  ? 
When  the  tree  falls  at  some  distance,  how  do 

they  carry  it  to  the  spot  where   they  wish  to 

use  it  I 
What  noise  do  they  make  while  employed  in 

this  operation  ? 

How  is  the  dike  or  causey  formed  ? 
Of  what  materials  is  it  built  ? 
How   do   the   beavers  prevent  the  water  from 

entering  ? 

How  do  they  carry  their  materials  ? 
How  do  they  act  when  their  works  are  damaged  ? 
When  incommoded  by  the  huntsmen,  what  do 

they  do  ? 

When  the  dike  is  completed, how  do  they  proceed  ? 
When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  small  island, 

what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ? 
How  do  they  manage  so  as  to  prevent  their 
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being  confined  ? 

"When  they  build  upon  the  sand,  what  do  they  do  ? 
How  many  beavers  generally  reside  together? 
Have  they  separate  apartments  ? 
Atwhatseason  are  their  works  usually  completed? 
What  do  they  feed  upon  in  summer  ? 
What  do  their  winter  provisions  consist  of? 
Howdothey  convey  their  food  to  their  magazine? 
How  is  it  divided  ? 

How  do  the  hunters  obtain  this  animal  ? 
Is  the  skin  considered  valuable  ? 
*  How  is  the  hair  used  ? 

Which  is  selected,  the  shortest  or  longest  hair  ? 
Is  it  mixed  with  that  of  any  other  animal  ? 
What  does  the  beauty  of  the  hat  depend  upon  } 
How  large  is  a  full  grown  beaver  ? 
How  much  hair  will  it  yield  ? 
For  what  purposes  is  the  skin  used  ? 
What  examples  worthy  of  imitation  are  to  be 

learned  from  the  history  of  the  beaver  ? 

CONV.    VIII. 
What  causes  are  assigned  by  naturalists  for  the 

saltness  of  the  ocean  ? 
Are  not  lakes  sometimes  salt  also  ? 
Why  are  they  so  ? 
Is  it  not  supposed  by  some   that  the  sea  was 

made  salt  at   first,   in    order  that  its  waters 

might  thereby  be  kept  sweet  r 
Is  this  alone  capable  of  keeping  it  so  ? 
What  other  causes  assist  in  preserving  it  from 

putrefaction  ? 
What  great   advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 

its  saltness. 
Have  any  experiments  been  made  for  rendering 
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salt  water  fresh  ? 
What  substitute  has  sometimes  been  found  to 

answer  the  purpose  of  fresh  water  at  sea  ? 
Would  a  bath  of  salt  water  do  equally  as  well  as 

fresh  ? 
Do  not  the  camel  and  dromedary  resemble  each 

other  ? 

In  what  respects  do  they  differ  ? 
What  countries  does  the  camel  inhabit  ? 
Does  it  thrive  when  imported  into  other  countries  ? 
Where  are  they  found  most  numerous  ? 
Are  they  highly  valued  by  the  natives  ? 
What  uses  do  they  make  of  the  camel  ? 
How  far  have  they  been  known  to  travel  in  a  day  ? 
What  are  the  different  uses  made  of  the  hair  ? 
Can  they  subsist  upon  as  little  as  the  rein-deer  ? 
How  long  have  they  been  known  to  go  without 

food? 
What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  the 

stomach  ? 
What  have  travellers  sometimes  been  forced  to 

do  when  straightened  for  water  ? 
How  are  caravans  formed,  and  to  what  number 

do  they  sometimes  amount  ? 
How  heavy  a  burden  can  the  camel  carry  ? 
How  many  miles  do  they  travel  in  a  day  in  the 

caravans  ? 

What  do  they  feed  upon  in  the  deserts  ? 
What  is  their  favourite  food  ? 
What  are  they  fed  with  by  the  drivers  ? 
Is  it  entirely  natural  for  them  to  be  so  abstemious  ? 
How  are  they  often  managed  when  young  ? 
Are  they  sagacious  animals  ? 
Do  they  suffer  much  in  travelling  over  the  burn- 
ing sands  ?    Is  it  patient  ? 
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When  heavily  laden,  what  does  it  do  ? 

How  does  it  receive  its  burden  ? 

How  does  the  driver  ride  and  where  does  he  place 

his  load  ? 
What  are  Mr.  Buffon's  conjectures  concerning 

the  camel  ? 

CONV.  IX. 

Why  is  the  eagle  called  the  king  of  birds  ? 
How  large  is  it  ?     How  is  its  beak  formed  ? 
Is  it  cruel  and  rapacious  ?   Is  it  fond  of  solitude  ? 
Where  does  it  build  its  nest  ? 
Why  has  it  been  painted  on  the  standards  of 

several  nations  ? 

Have  they  ever  been  known  to  carry  away  children  ? 
When  are  they  observed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce? 
What  is  mentioned  remarkable  of  birds  of  prey  ? 
Of  what  do  they  form  their  nests  ? 
How  many  do  they  hatch  at  one  time,  and  how 

often  do  they  hatch  ? 
Do  they  appear  fond  of  their  young  ? 
Why  is  Jupiter  drawn  with  an  eagle  beside  him  ? 
How  long  do  they  live  ? 
What  is  often  the  cause  of  their  death  ? 
How  long  have  they  been  known  to  remain  with- 

out  food  ? 

Do  they  often  drink  ? 
Have  they  ever  been  tamed  ? 
What  birds  are  larger  than  the  eagle  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  vulture  ? 
Which  is  the  largest  of  all  birds  ? 
Is  it  not  said  somewhat  to  resemble  a  quadruped  ? 
Where  do  those  beautiful  feathers  grow  which 

are  so  fashionable  ? 
Are  they  all  white  ? 
What  animal  is  it  saidslighly  to  resemble  in  form  ? 
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How  large  is  this  bird  ? 

What  is  there  peculiar   in  the  plumage  of  the 

ostrich  ? 

What  country  does  it  inhabit  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  places  where  they  dwell  ? 
What  do  the  Arabians  assert  respecting  these 

birds  ? 

What  do  they  subsist  upon  ? 
How  much  does  theeggofithe  ostrich  often  weigh  ? 
Has  it  not  been  said  that  the  ostrich  buries  her 

eggs  in  the  sand  and  leaves  them  ? 
Is  this  true  ? 

Do  they  appear  fond  of  their  young  ? 
How  do  the  young  ones  appear  the  first  year  r 
Does  the  ostrich  ever  fly  f     Can  it  run  fast  ? 
When  pursued,  how  does  it  act  ? 
Does  it  ever  turn  upon  its  pursuers  ? 
Is  the  flesh  of  this  bird  tit  for  food  ? 
What  have  those  nations  been  called   who  are 

fond  of  it  ? 
Is  there  not  a  singular  mode  of  taking  the  ostrich 

practised  among  these  nations  ? 
Are  they  not  sometimes  used  instead  of  horses  ?7" 
In  what  countries  are  they  used  thus  ? 
Are  they  easily  tamed  ? 
Are  they  as  swift  and  strong  as  horses  ? 

CONV.  X. 

To  what  species  of  animals  does  the  fox  belong  ? 
Does  it  resemble  the  dog  ? 
What  countries  does  the  fox  inhabit  ? 
Are  there  many  varieties  of  this  animal? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  fox  ? 
Where  do  they  make  their  holes  or  kennels  1 
How  do  they  manage  in  carrying  fowls  from  4 
farm  vard  ? 
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Is  it  a  gluttonous  animal  ? 
Do  they  not  sometimes  attack  the  nests  of  the 

bee  and  wasp? 
How  does  he  contrive  to  kill  them  and  obtain 

the  honey  ? 
What  method  do  they  take  to  rid  themselves  of 

fleas  r 
How  has  it  been  known  to  manage  when  a  flock 

of  geese  appeared  upon  the  water  ? 
What  anecdote  is  related  of  its  cunning  and  sa- 
gacity in  firing  the  nest  of  an  eagle  ? 
Do  they  not  sometimes  display  amiable  qualities? 
What  instance  is  given  of  this? 
What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  tail  of  the  fox  ? 
Is  this  animal  ever  completely  tamed  ? 
Is  the  fur  of  any  value  ? 
What  kind  of  fox  is  it  whose  fur  is  so  beautiful 

and  commands  so  high  a  price  ? 
Is  the  monkey  as  cunning  and  mischievous  as  the 

fox? 
What  is  the   character  and  appearance  of  the 

monkey  ? 
What  do  the  savages  of  Africa  and  America  think 

of  them  ? 

How  many  varieties  of  this  animal  are  there  ? 
Where  are  they  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  ? 
Are  they  easily  tamed  ? 
Is  it  easy  to  take  them  alive  ? 
What  is  the  usual  method  for  so  doing  ? 
Where  do  they  principally  live  ? 
Do  they  do  much  mischief? 
How  do  they  conduct  towards  a  traveller,  should 

one  chance  to  enter  the  forest  1 
Can  they  leap  far  ? 

If  one  of  them  gets  wounded,  how  do  the  others 
12 
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treat  him  ? 

Are  they  not  sometimes  devoured  by  the  serpents  I 

Is  the  flesh  of  these  animals  ever  eaten  ? 

Are  they  not  troublesome  to  the  negroes  ? 

If  discovered  while  committing  their  depreda- 
tions, how  do  they  act  ? 

Have  they  not  a  singular  method  of  managing 
oysters  ? 

CONV.  XI. 

Is  the  elephant  considered  as  sagacious  and  intel- 
ligent as  other  quadrupeds  ? 
In  what  countries  is  it  found  ? 
Where  do  they  arrive  at  the  greatest  size  ? 
Is  it  a  fierce  or  gentle  animal  ? 
Are  they  solitary,  or  do  they  herd  together  ? 
In  what  order  do  they  arrange  themselves  ? 
Do  they  always  maintain  this  order  ? 
Do  they  ever  break  into  cultivated  lands  ? 
Can  they  easily  be  driven  away  ? 
If  injured,  do  they  seek  to  revenge  themselves  ? 
What  anecdote  is  related  as  an  instance  of  this  ? 
Is  it  not  likewise  equally   anxious  to  repay  an 

obligation  ? 

When  tamed,  are  they  attached  to  their  owner  ? 
Are  the  eyes  of  the  elephant  expressive  ? 
What  use' does  it  sometimes  make  of  its  ears  ? 
Is  it  not  fond  of  music  ? 
Is  its  sense  of  smelling  acute  ? 
What  is  said  of  its  fondness  for  flowers  ? 
How  is  the  trunk  formed,  and  what  use  does  the 

animal  make  of  it  ? 

In  what  manner  does  the  elephant  drink  ? 
Cannot  the  trunk  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 

pleasure  ? 
\Vb?r<?  are  the  tusks  placed  ? 
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How  large  are  they  ? 

Are  they  not  sometimes  burdensome  to theanimal? 

Do  they  shed  their  tusks  ? 

Where  does  most  of  our  ivory  come  from  ? 

Have  not  elephants  sometimes  been  used  in  war  ? 

How  are  they  managed  when  thus  used  ? 

Have  they  not  been  known  to  turn  upon  their 
employers  ? 

How  are  they  generally  employed  ? 

How  heavy  a  burden  can  they  carry  on  their  backs? 

How  many  weight  on  their  tusks  ? 

What  colour  are  they  generally  of? 

What  colour  is  most  prized  ? 

Are  they  fond  of  being  caressed  and  ornamented  ? 

Can  they  travel  fast  ? 

Does  it  appear  anxious  to  please  its  master  ? 

What  anecdote  is  related  of  their  sudden  resent- 
ment ? 

CONV.  XII. 

\Vhy  is  the  goose  usually  called  a  silly  bird  ? 

Does  it  deserve  that  appellation  ? 

Is  the  hen  naturally  timid  or  courageous  ? 

What  lesson  may  be  derived  from  the  docility  of 
young  chickens  r 

What  bird  do  they  appear  particularly  to  dread  ? 

Was  the  common  goose  always  a  domestic  bird  ? 

Are  their  feathers  much  esteemed  P 

Are  they  best  taken  from  the  animal  alive,  or 
after  it  is  killed  ? 

Is  the  operation  of  plucking  'them  considered 
injurious,  or  otherwise  ? 

How  often  are  they  plucked  ? 

Does  the  gander  discover  any  interest  in  the  gos- 
lings ? 
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Does  a  flock  of  geese  keep  watch  during  the  night  ? 
What  event  in  Roman  history  is  connected  with 

the  cackling  of  geese  ? 
Is  this  fact  considered  authentic  ? 
How  were  geese  afterwards  considered  in  Rome  ? 
Do  the  wild  geese  emigrate  ? 
Are  they  seen  in  large  flocks  ? 
Do  they  soar  high,  or  descend  near  the  ground  ? 
What  occasions  the  cry  they  usually  utter,  when 

flying  ? 

Do  they  ever  alight  on  the  ground,  in  the  day  time? 
In  what  manner  do  they  arrange  themselves  for 

flight  ? 

Why  do  they  form  this  arrangement  ? 
Is  there  any  down,  superior  to  that  taken  from 

geese  ? 

From  what  bird  is  it  taken  ? 
How  large  is  the  eider  duck,  and  what  country 

does  it  inhahit  ? 
Where  is  the  down  ohtained  ? 
In  what  manner  is  it  procured  ? 
Is  much  use  made  of  this  down  ? 
What  are  decoys  ? 
Is  the  sense  of  smelling  very  acute  in  the  eider 

duck? 
What  is  the  Chinese  method  of  taking  ducks  ? 

CONV.  XIII. 
Has  the  bee  excited   much  interest  among  nat- 

u  alists? 

Are  there  more  than  one  kind  of  bee  in  each  hive  ? 
What  are  they  called  ? 

How  many  queens  are  there  to  a  swarm  of  bees  ? 
What  ensues  when  there  are  several  queens  ? 
Do  they  suffer  the   drones   to  remain  during 

winter  ? 
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What  is  remarkable  in  the   formation  of  tiie 

working-bee  ? 

Of  what  part  of  the  flower  is  the  wax  composed  ? 
What  is  their  favourite  food  ? 
Do  they  attack  those  flowers,  which  have  not  ar- 
rived at  maturity  ? 
Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  its 

hinder  legs  ? 

How  does  it  carry  the  honey  to  the  hive  ? 
Do  they  feed  from  the  hive  during  summer  ? 
Of  what  is  the  bee-bread  composed  ? 
Is  it  considered  serviceable  to  the  bees  ? 
Are  the  cells  of  the  honey -comb  formed  with 

regularity  * 
What  is  a  hexagon  ? 

Are  the  cells  of  the  queen  larger  than  the  rest  ? 
Are  those  of   the  drones  or  the  working-bee 

smallest  ? 
Do  the  bees  work  indiscriminately,  or  have  tasks 

assigned  them  ? 

Do  they  ever  change  employments  ? 
Do  they  understand  each  others  motions  ? 
How  many  cells  have  they  been  known  to  make 

in  a  day  ? 

Is  the  queen  the  mother  of  the  whole  hive  ? 
Do  the  bees  appear  much  attached  to  her  ? 
In  what  form  does  the  bee  first  appear  ? 
How  long  does  it  remain  in  that  state  ? 
How  is  it  treated  during  that  time  ? 
Does  it  remain  inactive,  while  sealed  up  in  the  cell? 
How  is  it  transformed  ? 
How  long  before  it  is  completely  formed  ? 
How  does  it  release  itself? 
How  is  it  received  by  the  flock  ? 
How  long  before  they  begin  to  labour  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  swarming  of  a  hive  ? 
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Are  they  expelled,  or  do  they  voluntarily  quit 

the  hive  I 

Do  they  choose  a  queen  ? 
How  do  they  attach  themselves  to  her? 
When  they  have  found  a  new  habitation,  do  they 

begin  immediately  to  work  ? 
How  do  they  proceed  in  their  operations  ? 
How  often  do  they  swarm  in  the  course  of  a  year? 
Do  they  rove  far  from  their  hives  ? 
In    what  country    has   floating  bee-hives  been 

adopted  ? 

Kxplain  the  manner  in  which  they  are  managed. 
Is  it  necessary  to   destroy   the  bees,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  honey  r 
Have  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  insect  been 

yet  fully  explained  ? 

CONV.  XIV. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  swallow's  nest  composed? 

How  many  species  of  this  bird  are  there  P 

What  are  their  different  names  ? 

In  what  situation  does  each  build  its  nest  ? 

Do  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  hab- 
its and  appearance  r 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  formation  of  the 
swallow  ? 

What  is  their  principal  food  ? 

Are  not  some  people  superstitious  respecting  this 
bird  f 

Are  they  gentle,  or  ferocious  in  their  disposition  ? 

Have  they  ever  been  known  to  revenge  an  injury? 

In  what  country  are  their  nests  considered  a  lux- 
ury? 

How  often  do  they  hatch  ? 

Do  the  old  birds  provide  for  their  young  ones, 
after  they  are  able  to  fly  ? 
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Do  the  swallows  emigrate  before  winter  ? 
In  what  manner  do  they  prepare  for  their  de- 
parture? 
Have  they  ever  been  observed   in  their  flight 

across  the  water  ? 
Is  it  supposed  they  remain  torpid  during  the 

winter  ? 

In  what  situations  have  they  been  discovered  ? 
Is  it  supposed  there  are  different  species,  one  of 

which  migrates,  while  the  other  remains  torpid  ? 
In   what  countries  do  they  remain  during  the 

whole  year  ? 

CONY.  XV. 

Has  the  bear  ever  been  rendered  tame  ? 
What  is  his  natural  disposition  ? 
By  what  names  are  they  distinguished,  and  what 

countries  do  they  inhabit  ? 
Is  it  a  solitary,  or  social  animal  ? 
In  what  situations  does  it  seek  refuge  ? 
How  does  it  pass  the  winter  months  ? 
Does  the  female  discover  any  affection  for  her 

young? 

Does  the  bear  often  attack  the  human  species  ? 
Is  its  flesh  ever  used  for  food  ? 
Are  these  animals  numerous  in  the  polar  regions  ? 
What  use  do  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 

make  of  them  ? 

On  what  food  does  the  bear  subsist  ? 
Do  they  ever  swim  ? 
Do  they  attack  whales,  or  large  fishes  ? 
Are  they  naturally  courageous,  or  cowardly  ? 

CONV.  XVI. 

Is  the  parrot  a  handsome  bird  ? 
What  is  its  disposition  ? 
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Of  what  country  is  the  paroquet  a  native  ? 

How  is  it  prized  ? 

Is  its  plumage  particularly  fine  ? 

What  is  its  character  ? 

Does  it  pronounce  intelligibly  ? 

Does  it  appear  anxious  to  please  ? 

Do  parrots  ever  hatch  in  this  country  ? 

In  what  respect  are  our  native  birds  superior  to 
them  ? 

In  what  countries  do  parrots  abound  ? 

How  does  our  climate  affect  it  ? 

Does  it  require  much  pains  to  teach  them  to  speak  ? 

Why  do  they  excel  in  France  ? 

Are  they  naturally  of  a  social  disposition  ? 

Can  they  utter  distinct  sounds,  without  in- 
struction ? 

Is  this  species  of  bird  remarkable  for  variety  ? 

What  number  has  Linnseus  described  ? 

What  is  the  common  distinction  of  those  who  im- 
port them  ? 

What  are  they  called  ? 

In  what  does  their  chief  difference  consist  ? 

Do  they  live  in  a  social  and  friendly  manner  ? 

Where  do  they  make  their  nests  ? 

How  many  eggs  do  they  usually  deposite  ? 

Are  they  easily  made  captive  ? 

Are  they  ever  mischievous  and  troublesome  ? 

Where  are  they  found  in  the  greatest  variety  and 
beauty  ? 


